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Commissioners Issue 
Program for Meeting 
At Galveston in Dec. 





Mid-Year Gathering Opens Sunday, 
Dec. 4; Concludes Dec. 8 at 
at Shamrock Hotel, Houston 





SCHEDULE FOR COMMITTEES 





installment Premiums, Accident and 
Health, Profit Formula on 
Committee Agendas 





Texas hosts, in cooperation with of- 
fiers of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, have released 
the general schedule. of entertainment 
and business sessions for the organiza- 
tion’s midyear meeting in the Galvez 
and Buccaneer Hotels, Galveston, 
December 4-7. 

According to George R. Jordan, vice 
president of the Republic National Life 
and general chairman of convention 
arrangements, dress will be optional at 
all the scheduled entertainment events, 
including the banquet in the Shamrock 
Hotel, Houston, December 8. 

Highlights of the program for the four 
days of business meetings and the final 
day of sightseeing, as released by Mr. 
Jordan, follow: 


Program Highlights 


December 4—Registration desks open 
at9 a.m. in both hotels; committee meet- 
ings are to be arranged for the morn- 
ing and afternoon; the NAIC executive 
committee will meet at 2 p.m. in the 
Galvez ballroom; from 7 to 9 p.m., all 
commissioners, their wives and_ staff 
members will be guests of W. L. Moody, 
Jr, president of the American National 
of Galveston, at a reception in his home. 

December 5—Committee meetings in 
morning and afternoon; first general 
session, 11 am., at the Pleasure Pier, 
in front of Buccaneer Hotel; luncheon 
tor visiting ladies, 12:30 p.m., in Balinese 
Room on pier; luncheon for Passe Club 
members, 1 p.m., Galvez Hotel; cocktail 
party on pier, 7 p.m.; dinner on pier, 
8 p.m., open to all registered delegates. 

December 6—Committee meetings 
during morning and afternoon, with the 
evening free. 

December 7—Committee meetings in 
morning; concluding general business on 
Pier, 2 p.m.; evening free. 

December 8—Beginning at 9 am., all 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Worthwhile things 


Deserve The Best 


in Protection 


An analysis of 300 important church 
fires, in The National Fire Protection 
Association’s publication, “Churches 
Are Burning”, revealed that every 
other one resulted in total loss. Where 
complete loss information was avail- 
able, the average church was 39% 
underinsured. 
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| And Now, The Gift! 


Excerpts from a letter written by a Penn Mutual policyowner 
to each of his five grandchildren, accompanying a 10 Payment Life 
policy. 


“And now, the gift! It isn’t cash and yet the policy represents 
the deposit of cash and can readily be exchanged for currency, but 
that wasn’t my intention. My whole purpose in buying a life in- 
surance policy for you and the others was to make you a gift of 
Security. This gift, if preserved, will provide you with an income 
later in life when, perhaps, you will need it most, ... or for any 
emergency which may arise. It is Security, because you will not be 
faced with the uncertainties of reinvesting the proceeds after my 
| death ... Yes, this policy of life insurance is a gift of Security, but 
more than that it is a small expression of love and affection from 


your grandparents.” 








More and more grandparents and parents too are using life in- 
surance as “gifts of security” for grandchildren and children. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE tvsJRANCE CO. 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





Stassen to Auurvoe 
Executives’ Meeting 
Here December 15 





President University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Former Minnesota Gov- 
ernor, Guest LIAA Speaker 


FORUM ON CURRENT TOPICS 





Continue Feature of Recent Meet- 
ings; Address by Asa V. Call, 
President of Ass’n 


The annual meeting of Life Insurance 
Association of America to be held at 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, December 
15, will have as guest speaker Harold 
E. Stassen, now president of University 
of Pennsylvania and former governor 
of Minnesota. 

The meeting will open with an address 
by president of the association, Asa V. 
Call, president of Pacific Mutual Life. 
Following this there will be various re- 
ports to the membership. One of these 
of particular interest to the life com- 
pany executives will cover the year’s life 
insurance operations and will give the 
results of special surveys now being con- 
ducted by the Association to forecast 
amounts of new life insurance purchased, 
life insurance in force at the close of 
1949 and disbursements to policyholders 
and beneficiaries. There also will be a 
report giving the latest available data on 
life insurance investments and iudicating 
trends in that field. 


To Hold Open Forum 


Continuing a feature of recent asso- 
ciation meetings, a forum discussion of 
topics of current interest to the bus 
ness also is scheduled. Members and 
guests will be given an opportunity to 
exchange views on various developments 
obtain 


affecting life insurance and to 


first-hand opinions from company of- 
ficers who have given particular study 
to the questions involved. 

luncheon 


The traditional association 


will be held in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf between the morning and 
afternoon sessions. Plans are being made 
for an attendance of more than 500. 
The board of directors of the associa- 
tion will meet in the Perroquet Suite 
at the Waldorf on the f 
December 14. The meeting will be open 


afternoon of 


to the representatives of any member 
company. 

The committee in charge of arranging 
the program for the association’s meet- 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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OFFER THEM PARTNERSHIP LIFE 








When two or more business men form a partnership, it is axiomatic that each 
has carefully weighed the value of the other’s ability. No one knows better than they 


what the loss of one partner would mean to the firm. 


That’s why Travelers Partnership Life insurance is so acceptable. The Travelers 


brief contract and uniform premiums year after year appeal to business men. 





The average Partnership Life case is larger than the normal Life policy. You 


will be pleased with these larger commissions. 


For further details, consult the nearest Travelers Life office. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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ociety of Actuaries at White Sulphur Springs 


The Society of Actuaries held its first regular meeting at White Sulphur 
Springs this week following the merger of the Actuarial Society of America 
and the American Institute of Actuaries into the new Society last January 
when Edmund M. McConney, president of Bankers Life Co., was elected 


first president. 


E.M. McConney Appraises Actuary’s 
Responsibility in Changing Order 


The responsibilities of all people are 
changing because we are now rapidly 
building in our Western civilization a 
ney social structure, said Edmund M. 
McConney, president of Bankers Life 
Co. in his address to the Society of 
Actuaries at White Sulphur Springs this 
weck as first president of the Society. 
He sketched the background and func- 
tions of the actuary and then appraised 
the responsibilities of the actuary in 
this changing civilization. 

“The new god—the Welfare State— 
naturally requires a_ priesthood—the 
bureaucrat or red tape worm—and there 
has been an accelerating shift of power 
into the hands of government bureau- 
cracy,” said Mr. McConney. “Human 
nature, however, especially British and 
American nature, is protesting and stub- 
born and no control can ever endure 
permanently in the hands of any one 
person or class. When we get tired, 
therefore, of the present situation there 
is a program waiting to our hand. It 
is not, vociferously and vainly, to de- 
nounce the transfer of ultimate power 
from monarchy, to dictator, to aristo- 
cracy, to capitalist and finally to the 
bureaucracy. That transfer is on the 
road to becoming an accomplished fact 
and such transfers cannot be reversed. 
It is rather to return to the established 
theory that any power should be quali- 
fied, restrained and humanized for the 
sake of the individual for whom it exists. 

“Liberty in a framework of discipline 
is our ideal; it is not destruction of 
the framework that is needed but the 
definition of human freedom within it. 
It is a simple but fallacious thesis that 
the transfer of economic power to the 
state—that is, the bureaucracy—is in 
itself a panacea for all economic and 
social ills of society. The absurdity of 
such a belief is every day becoming 
clearer—not because untrammeled state 
control is intrinsically any worse than 
untrammeled capitalist or any other 
species of absolute rule, but because all 
absolutism is in its nature inefficient, 
tyrannical and inhuman. As Lord Acton 
says: ‘Absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.’ There can be no resurrection of 
the past nor reversal of the present. 
The remedy is to invoke and apply in 
the name of individual freedom and 
conscience those constitutional checks and 
balances which have always provided an 
answer to the excesses of concentrated 
power. 

Actuaries and Current Trends 

“The Year Book of the Institute of 
Actuaries tells us: ‘The function of the 
actuary in modern civilization has been 
broadly defined as the application of 
the theory of probabilities to practical 
problems. This function has already led 
our members far afield from the intri- 
cate mathematical sophistications based 
on an imaginary law of mortality that 
cos’ many older members their youth 
spent in long vigils. Today, we find our 
members expanding the knowledge and 
use of theory of probabilities to pos- 
sib'e solutions of many social and per- 
sonal anxieties and perplexities. 

n industry and commerce we find 
them dealing with retirement and pen- 
sion plans. In the broad field of social 
knowledge we find many new and 


EDMUND M. McCONNEY 


fascinating problems for actuaries. These 
lead away from the ideas of individually 
calculated premiums and reserves to re- 
gions where income and outgo depend 
on such factors as wage levels, the flow 
of population as to age groups, fertility, 
immigration, and so on. 

“Amid the debris of past wars and 
the threat of future wars we find prob- 
lems of manpower, fitness, aptitudes and 
others to which the theory of proba- 
bilities are being applied by actuaries. 
Then, too, an increasing number of our 
members have found that their actuarial 
knowledge can be applied to the prob- 
lems of management. 

“All these are signs that the actuary 
is giving thought to the dynamic social 
structure of which he is himself a unit; 
to the desires, the stimuli and the con- 
ditions which influence the rise and fall 
of birth rates and death rates; to the 
yields and hazards of investments; to 
the changes in values brought about 
by booms, depressions, and the economic 
wastes of wars; and, above all, to that 
essence of all management. human 
relations. However, they are but mile- 
stones on the road on which we cannot 
avoid traveling. the road into the 
future. 

“Forecasting has kept its place for 
thousands of years, not because of the 
accuracy of its predictions but because 
of its practical necessity. It must neces- 
sarily be based on assumption regarding 
the future and to these the theory of 
probabilities can very well be applied. 
Shall we, as professional students of the 
probabilities of risks, ask ourselves a 
few questions on the future. many 
more will naturally come to your minds: 

“What would be the role of the actu- 
ary under complete socialism? Is not 
this a possible eventuality and should it 
not be looked at realistically with a view 
to a helpful answer rather than in a 
reactionary spirit ? 

“Where are we being led by our 
multiplicity of plans for security. 

(Continued on Page 4) 





How Actuary Can Aid Agency Heads 
Told by Charles F. B. Richardson 


There are many ways in which the 
actuary can and should aid the agency 
executives of the life insurance busi- 
ness in meeting their increasingly com- 
plex problems, Charles F. B. Richardson, 
assistant actuary of Mutual Life of New 
York, said in a paper presented to 
the meeting of the Society of Actuaries, 
at White Sulphur Springs this week. 

Th actuary designs the product, ad- 
vises management regarding prices, 
analyzes the quality of the business, per- 
forms the technical processes involved 
in servicing the product and is re- 
sponsible for research in a wide field, 
Mr. Richardson said. And in the sales 
field, he can help meet agency manage- 
ment problems through market research, 
measuring the quality of the sales force 
and of agency management, determining 
the quality of business, analyzing and 
controlling distribution costs, developing 
merchandising methods and studying the 
compensation of agents, supervisors and 
managers. 

“Analysis of the economic areas in 
which sales are made may disclose areas 
of the market which a particular com- 
pany, or the industry generally, may 
not be adequately covering,” Mr. 
Richardson said. “The whole field of 
consumer research, which has seen so 
great a development in recent years, 
has hardly been scratched by the life 
insurance industry. Within certain limi- 
tations, this type of research is likely 
to assume more importance. Advertising 
research does not appear to have had 
nearly enough attention.” 


Close study of the agent’s individual 


market was also urged by Mr. Richard- 
son, with emphasis on the _ localized 
market. Some system of carrying reports 
on a county basis was deemed de- 
sirable by him, due to the wide over- 
lapping of territory. 

“Quality of the sales force covers a 
tremendous field, including selection, 
training and maintenance of the field 
force. There is no area in the business 
in which as much money can be saved, 
or unwisely spent, as in the acquisition 
and maintenance of the field force,” he 
said. In connection with selection of 
new agents, he added, there seems to 
be a tendency in some quarters, in this 
day of elaborate programming, to recruit 
new men at so high a level of economic, 
social and educational background that 
very large segments of the market will 
not be tapped. 

“We should pause and consider the 
danger of setting our sights too high in 
this matter of programming insurance,” 
continued Mr. Richardson. “It is of para- 
mount importance that we teach our 
agents that neither they nor the policy- 
holder can afford to try to foresee the 
future. Far too many programs are set 
up in a rigid pattern on the assumption 
that all of the policies that are needed 
to complete the mosaic will be in force 
when the breadwinner dies. The need 
for frequent reviews of the program is 
obvious but there is a real danger that 
necessary revisions may be overlooked. 
In too many cases the widow is left with 
nothing but income and no capital to use 
in emergencies. An agent should be 
taught when to sell a policy and when 
to plan a program.” 


Bronson Sees Huge Pension Expansion 


A sense of realism and balance should 
be applied by everyone considering pen- 
sion plans, if confusion and dangerous 
consequences are to be avoided, Dor- 
rance C. Bronson, Washington, D. C., 
actuary of Wyatt Co. consulting actu- 
aries, warned in a paper on “Pensions— 
1949” presented before the Society of 


Actuaries at White Sulphur Springs 
this week. 
“The amount of reserve assets held 


under existing pension plans of all kinds 
except Social Security may be as great 
as $14 billion,” Mr. Bronson said. In 
discussing the reserve potential, he said, 
“If the pension movement continues to 
expand until all private employers in 
companies with over 50 employes were 
reasonably ‘reserved for,’ it would ulti- 
mately mean $60 billion in reserve as- 
sets for all those on the retired rolls, 
plus $150 billion for the active employes 
on the way there—a total of over $200 
billion. These are enormous sums even 
within the big debt magnitudes of 
modern times. 

“Furthermore, because it is customary 
in this country for persons to change 
jobs a number of times, sometimes a 
number of times a year, there is a great 
likelihood of pyramiding benefits. Per- 
sons may be entitled to draw benefits 
from several funds. With a greatly ex- 
panding number of pension plans, wel- 
fare systems, group insurance and gov- 
ernmental plans, the potentialities for 
this pyramiding will mount. There can 
be a wide and unfair gap between the 
person who succeeds in getting covered 
for many of these benefits and the per- 
son who just misses coverage all along 
the line. 

“In the development of benefits from 


now on, it seems that legislatures, pri- 
vate employers, governmental employer 
and union planning should take into ac- 
count the relationship of what already 
exists with what is being proposed. A 
sense of realism in how far these things 
can go must be injected into our think- 
ing.” 

The existing 
systems in this country, a 
recent years, has not developed in a 
consistent and orderly fashion, Mr. 
3ronson said. “No one class of events 
or persons has been responsible for their 
development,” he continued. “A share 
in the development of concepts may be 
found in our industrialization, in our 
population aging, in our social legisla- 
tion, in our organization of labor, in 
our impatience with seemingly slow re- 
sults of our own thrift, in our public 
employe and military pension policies 
and in the encroachment of progressive 
income taxes.” The British development 
of pensions has been even more rapid than 
in this country and started earlier, Mr 
Bronson added. “Twenty years before 
our own tax-encouraged pension spurt 
of 1942, a similar incentive occurred in 
Great Britain through the Finance Act 
of 1921. Today, there may be 9,000 to 
10,000 schemes in effect there, about as 
many as we claim here. The new Na- 
tional Insurance Act does not seem to 
have had any retarding effect as yet on 
private plans, either as to new plans or 
as to revisions of old schemes.” 

In brief, Mr. Bronson’s paper turns 
the glass of scrutiny on the whole pen- 
sion field and at each focus finds con- 
siderable activity. He finds the insur- 
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SOCIETY 


OF ACTUARIES AT WHITE SULP 


HUR SPRINGS 





Actuaries Lew and Jenkins Present 


Bases for New Annuity Calculations 


and 
life 


New 
pension 
income 


ity bases for annuity 
including the 
settlement options, taking into 
account recent mortality changes and 
probable trends, were presented in a 
joint paper prepared for the Society of 
Actuaries by Edward A. Lew, assistant 
actuary, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, and Wilmer A. Jenkins, vice 
president and actuary, Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association, at White 
Sulphur Springs this week. 

That a new mortality table for annuity 
premiums and reserves is needed has 
become increasingly apparent in recent 
years, due to changes in mortality since 
the 1937 Standard Annuity Table was 
prepared and also because * the prob- 
ability of continued changes in the 
future, the paper pointed out. “The actu- 
ary probably cannot avoid revision of 
ri A premium rates under new con- 
tracts every five or ten years,” it was 
stated. “Failure to act promptly if 
changes are found needed could result 
in large és 

The paper did a present a_ single 
new mortality table, but rather a series 
of tables on the basis of which an 


mortal 
calculations, 


losses. 


actuary can calculate for himself annuity 
values that make provision for such 
future decreases in mortality rates as in 
his judgment are proper. 

Instead of calculating annuity values 
in one operation, which has been the 
practice in the past, the authors broke 


down the few calculations into two steps. 
The first step consisted of computation 
of annuity values from mort lity tables 
which represent conservatively the cur- 
rent mortality cecnenes under imme- 
diate non-refund annuity contracts. The 
second step was to increase the values 
so computed by appropriate factors to 
allow for future decreases in mortality 
among annuitants. 

The double process was suggested be- 
developments cannot be forecast 
and are, therefore, in good part 
judgment. Consequently, if 
the allowances for future decreases in 
mortality are kept separate from the 
rest of the calculations, the authors 
pointed out, the actuary can easily 
modify these allowances upward or 


EM. McConney 


(Continued from Page 
Ordinary, Industrial, all sorts of Group 
insurance, retirement plans of all kinds, 
unemployment, and old age social se- 


cause 
exactly 
matters of 


curity, aid for children and others, com- 
pulsory accident and sickness benefits, 
etc? ... As actuaries, who have done 
much to establish on sound bases each 
individual plan, do we not have the re- 
sponsibility of surveying the whole com- 
plex conglomeration, pointing out the 


conflicts and contrasts, and attempting 
to co-ordinate it? 

“Having made assumptions of inter- 
est rates in our premium calculations, 
should we not be vitally interested in 
the future of the principal and earnings 
of investments in a world of Keynesian 
theories and controlled economies ? 

“Today, we stand on the threshold of 
the future... as has every man on 
every day ime began. The future 
we face calls for widening responsi- 
bilities, suggesting that we keep always 
in mind the Chinese proverb: ‘To fish 
in the stream of life we need wisdom 
as a bait.’ 

“Tomorrow is — with golden 
opportunity. The problems ahead are 
not beyond the scope of the human mind 


since 


if we face them courageously. The 
frontiers of mind and heart are endless. 
We can... we must . find the way 


forward . as free men, unafraid . . 


to the endless horizon.” 


on the journey 


downward in accordance with his own 
judgment. 

After reviewing the statistics and sev- 
eral forecasts concerning mortality 
trends, the authors proposed two sets 
of assumptions of their own, called 
“scales,” which they believe can be used 
to gauge the range of probable trends 
of mortality among annuitants. For both 
scales, they assumed that at particular 
attained age the mortality will continue 
to decrease each year by a constant 
percentage of the previous year’s rate. 
These percentages decreased with ad- 
vancing age from 2.8% per year at age 
20 to 0.2% per year at age 85 on one 
scale and from $1.25% per year at ages 
under 50 to 0.25% per year at age 85 
under the other scale. 

A number of different schedules of 
annuity premiums can be derived from 
the paper and the paper does not recom- 
mend any one schedule. The aim of 
the paper, the authors stated, is to pro- 
vide the tools with which an actuary can, 
in his own judgment, gauge the future 
trend of mortality and calculate annuity 
values accordingly. 


Fassel Gives Results on 


. . 
Term Policy Conversion 

The charge required to be built into 
the term premium to cover the cost of 
the conversion option of a term policy 
may be moderate at the young ages, but 
it increases to a substantial figure at 
high ages where selection against the 
company must be expected to be severe, 
Elgin G. Fassel, actuary, Northwestern 
Mutual Life, said in a paper presented 
to the Society of Actuaries at White 
Sulphur Springs this week. 

The Northwestern Mutual recently 
completed an investigation of its mor- 
tality experience from 1943 to 1948 un- 
der converted term policies, in compari- 
son with regular new issues. Based on 
amounts insured, the mortality during 
the first five policy years after term 
conversion was 159% of the mortality 
during the first five policy years of regu- 
lar new issues and 117% for policy years 
6 to 10, Mr. Fassel said. 

In the American Experience Mortality 
Table, the mortality rates were re- 
dundant, and margins could be found in 
them as a charge for the term conver- 
sion option, he explained. In the C.S.O. 
Table now in general use, the mortality 
rates are lower and, for participating 
term insurance policies, can hardly be 
considered as covering more than the 
mortality. An addition to the usual net 
premium is therefore needed to cover 


Summaries of Technical Papers 


Following are summaries of six of the 
ten papers presented to the fall meeting 
ef the Society of Actuaries at White 
Sulphur Springs this week. 


Methods of setting up fund accounts 


and their interpretation in the light of 
long term trends of profit or loss were 
discussed in a paper by H. McVity, 
associate actuary of Equitable Society. 
The relationship of fund accounts to the 
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When life insurance in adequate 
amounts is properly programmed, 
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client complete protection for his 


family and himself. 
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the conversion cost. Technical problems 
as well as practical problems encoun- 
tered in the subject of term conversion 
options were discussed by Mr. Fassel. 





Bronson 


(Continued from Page 3) 


ance companies and the trust companies 
actively competing for the funding 
medium of pension plans; he finds union 
welfare funds with growing numbers of 
persons covered, but sadly inadequate 
from the reserve aspect; he finds the 
“state’ embracing more and more mil- 
lions of persons through both the 
burgeoning Social Security processes and 
the public employe pension plans for 
the ever-increasing payrolls of govern- 
ment. 





distribution of surplus was also dis- 
cussed. 

ei ee 

A simplified method for computing the 

reserve liability of the retirement income 
endowment type policy during the period 
when the cash value and death benefit 
exceed the original face amount was 
described by W. E. Lewis and C. N. 
Walker, actuarial assistants of Lincoln 
National Life, in their actuarial note. 

* 


A method which in many cases simpli- 
fies the derivation of discrete interpola- 
tion formulas by employing the analogy 
between interpolation and_ graduation 
formulas was discussed in a paper by T. 
N. E. Greville, principal actuarial mathe- 
matician, National Office of Vital Statis- 
tics. 

* * x 

An investigation by the Prudential of 
its experience, during the years 1946- 
1948, under certain types of disability 
clauses included in life insurance _poli- 
cies was described in the paper by Z 
I. Mosesson, senior actuarial assistant 
of that company. Rates of disability and 
claim termination rates experienced 
during these years under different types 
of clauses and for policies of different 
amounts were compared with each other, 
with tabular rates, and with rate ex- 
perienced during other phases of the 
economic cycle. 

* ok 

The information which appears on the 
80-column punched card used for mor- 
tality statistical purposes by New York 
Life was described in a paper by John 
F. Ryan, assistant actuary. Mr. Ryan 
also describes the procedure followed in 
preparing this card. 

* * * 

The revision in the actuarial examina- 
tion during the past five years and 
phases of the examination system cur- 
rently being studied were discussed in 
a paper by C. A. Spoerl, financial secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of Aetna 
Life. 

The administration of the first three 
examinations was turned over to the 
College Entrance Examinations Board. 
The first of these examinations is 2 
language aptitude test and the other two 
are mathematical. The results of the 
examinations are given a_ thorough 
analysis by these experts so that the 
quality may be continually improved, Mr. 
Spoerl stated. 

In contrast to the fundamental changes 
in the preliminary examinations, the 
other Associateship examinations have 
changed very little. The problem in re- 
gard to the Fellowship examinations is 
to cope with the manifold developments 
in actuarial science in recent years. 
Progress is being made in the solution 
of this problem by consolidating the 
reading lists into study notes and it is 
hoped that they will ultimately be issued 
as monographs or actuarial studies. The 
objectives is to find procedures which 
will enable qualified students to com- 
plete the examinations in fewer years 
without lowering the standards, Mr. 
Spoerl said. 
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Sir Geo. Maddex, Britain’s Actuary, 
Here; Explains Its SS Schemes 


Visit to Society of Actuaries at Inaugural Meeting Purely 
Good Will; British National Health Service 
Costing $30 a Head for 1949-50 


By CLarRENCE AXMAN 


In one of those international gestures 
of zood will so gratefully welcomed in a 
period of world unrest and disturbances, 
economic and otherwise, Sir George 
Maddex, the British Government’s ac- 
tuary and also president of the British 
Institute of Actuaries, accompanied by 
two other prominent members of that 
Institute, attended the inaugural conven- 
tion of the Society of Actuaries at the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs this 
week. Forty prominent American and 
Canadian actuaries went to the cen- 
tenary of the British Institute of Ac- 
tuaries in London last year, and Sir 
George and his conferees were return- 
ine the compliment, With him are Rob- 
ert James Kirton, general manager and 
actuary of Equity & Law Life, and 
Charles F. Wood, London manager of 
the Manufacturers Life. The British 
visitors have received heart-warming 
hospitality, both in this country and in 
Canada. 

Visit Purely Good Will 


In an interview with the writer, Sir 
George said that the visit of the three 
representatives of the British Institute 
of Actuaries had only a good will signifi- 
cance; that any comments he made upon 
the British Social Security schemes 
would be strictly explanatory. He did 
not intend to offer observations about 
SS trends in the United States or Can- 
ada, was not giving advice, nor would 
he appear in any propaganda role with 
reference to the British SS schemes. 

From that position he did not deviate 
as a speaker at White Sulphur Springs. 
His first appearance as a commentator 
on Great Britain matters was during the 
“Social Security Hour.” There he had 
plenty of opportunity to hear American 
actuarial views of a critical nature rela- 
tive to the serious situation developing 
here with reference to SS, the Ameri- 
can actuaries being emphatic that Amer- 
ican traditions of private enterprise are 
being threatened by the fantastic bur- 
dens on the back of our Government 
which are looming up. He listened to 
all these remarks good-naturedly and 
when he arose to speak he said he did 
not intend to throw any brickbats. His 
next appearance was at the banquet 
Tuesday night, a good-fellowship affair. 

When the British visitors arrived at 
the Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
they were given a most cordial welcome. 
Attendance at the convention was 700 
of which Canadians numbered a_ hun- 
dred, including wives. On the first day 
of the meeting came a felicitous ex- 
change of gifts. Sir George presented the 
Society of Actuaries with a gavel made 
of wood from Staple Inn, former home 
of Institute of Actuaries which was de- 
molished by war bombing. Another 
novel feature of the gavel is that it 
strikes a note when the chairman 
pounds it. The note is the musical A 
(for actuary.) Transactions of the 
Faculty of Actuaries, the volumes bound 
in red vellum, were another presenta- 
tion. 

Talk by British Government’s Actuary 


In his talk to Society of Actuaries 
at Tuesday’s panel, Sir George said: 
“There are in the National Health 
service some relatively minor abuses 
and disturbances. Many of these repre- 
sent the teething period of a new 
scheme and will disappear of their own 
accord, and others no doubt call for 
adininistrative action and will receive 
it as experience shows it to be neces- 
sary. There are some evident mistakes 





John Erith 
SIR GEORGE MADDEX 


due largely to bringing into operation at 
a single step such a varied and com- 
plicated scheme under conditions which 
were not in all respects favorable. But, 
financially, the extravagances are of rel- 
atively minor importance, They do not 
affect the over-all cost of the scheme 
to an important extent. Moreover, what- 
ever else may have affected the outlook 
and incentive of the British population 
at the present time, the National 
Health service cannot be held guilty. 
(Continued on Page 17) 


Gerald A. Eubank Made 
Prudential Executive 


ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 


President Shanks Pays High Tribute to 
Eubank’s Organizing Work for 
Company in Field 


Carrol M. Shanks, president of the 
Prudential, yesterday appointed Rear 
Admiral Gerald A. Eubank (retired), to 
the newly created post of special as- 
sistant to the president. Admiral Eu- 
bank, who has been associated with Pru- 
dential for more than twenty years, is 
co-manager of the company’s Downtown 
agency at 40 Wall Street, New York. 
He will remain in this capacity in addi- 
tion to his new assignment. 

In announcing the appointment, Mr. 
Shanks pointed out that Admiral Eu- 
bank has been working closely with him 
since June, 1946, when he retired from 
active duty in the Navy. 

His Work in Texas and California 


“A large measure of the credit for 
the successful organization and opera- 
tion of the company’s sales agencies in 
Texas, and later, the creation and initial 
operations of the Western home office, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles, be- 
longs to Admiral Eubank,” Mr. Shanks 
said. “My experiences with Admiral 
Eubank in these two enterprises has 
shown that he can be of great value to 
the company in general matters. His 
long career in sales and sales organiza- 
tion, and his twenty-year record in man- 
aging one of the nation’s most produc- 
tive life insurance agencies, is further 
evidence of his outstanding ability. I am 
pleased to have Admiral Eubank closely 
associated with me in his new official 
capacity.” 


Eubank’s Background 


Admiral Gerald A. Eubank, widely 
known throughout the insurance field, 
has attained distinction as an organizer 
and administrator in two widely sepa- 
rated fields—life insurance and_ the 
United States Navy. 

As an insurance producer he reached 
the million-dollar-a-year sales category 
in his early twenties and went on to 
organize and head agencies that became 
known throughout the country. He or- 
anized, and is at present co-manager 
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GERALD A. EUBANK 


of one of the most successful agencies 
of The Prudential, its Downtown 
agency, at 40 Wall Street, New York. 

reserve oflicer, Eubank was 
called in 1917 and again in 1941 to ac- 
tive service. During the first World 
War he served as a supply officer with 
U. S. Naval Units in France. In the 
second world war he served as supply 
officer, Fourth Naval District (Philadel 
phia Navy Yard), then organized the 
War Savings Bond program for the U 
S. Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
He acted as deputy coordinator, and 
later coordinator for the program. His 
sales ability and organizational efforts 
resulted in about two million individual 
war bond allotments by uniformed Navy 
personnel, plus a record volume of sales 
to 93% of the Navy’s civilian employes. 


A naval 


After this job was completed, he was 
designated fiscal director for the Navy’s 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. In 


recognition of his outstanding work he 
Was successively promoted from com 
mander to captain, to commodore, and 
finally to rear admiral. He was twice 


once by the 


Navy, and 


cited by the 
J for distinguished service. 


U, S. Treasury 

Admiral Eubank was born in Texas, 
son of John A. Eubank, an_ editorial 
writer on the Houston Post. He started 
his life insurance career in 1914, at 
Baltimore, Md., upon completion of his 
first period of four years’ service in the 
Navy. After a successful career as 
salesman and sales executive he joined 
The Prudential as an agency manager in 
December, 1927. In 1946, The Prudential 
resumed activities in Texas after 
an absence of many years, and Admiral 


sales 


Eubank upon his release from active 
duty with the Navy, was assigned the 
job ot organizing the state for sales, 


and supervising the reentry. Elis sound 
judgment and administrative ability has 
been demonstrated by the accomplish- 
ments of the Texas agencies in the 
three years following. 

The Prudential decided to 
office in Cali- 
ain was called 


Later, when 
establish a Western home 
fornia, Admiral Eubank a; 
upon to handle many of the problems 
that The program he advocated 
has been a material factor in its early 
successful operations, and in the West- 
ern home office organization already be- 
coming closely integrated into the West- 


ern business world, 


arose. 


State Mutual Gains 39% 

Figures released to its field force by 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass., 
show a gain in paid Ordinary business 
in October of 39.3%. Paid business for 
October amounted to $8,319,613. Leading 
agency for October was the Stanley E. 
Martin agency, Dallas. Runner up in 
paid business was the Raymond W. 
Frank agency, Chicago. 
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New Policy Contracts 
By Connecticut Mutual 


LIBERALIZE SINGLE PREMIUM 
New Retirement iene Policy; 
Changes in Income Options; Some 
Changes in Underwriting 

A new series of policy contracts were 
adopted by Connecticut Mutual Life ef- 
fective November 16. Single Premium 
policies are liberalized to allow use of 
cash values under optional settlements 
at the end of 10 years in the case of 
endowment policies and at any time un- 
der life policies. The period had been 
20 years under all single premium con- 
tracts. In line with this liberalization, 
the Connecticut Mutual announces that 
Single Premium endowment contracts 
will now be issued maturing at the end 
of 10 or more years instead of at the 
end of 20 or more years as before. 

Other contract changes have to do 
with life income options which have 
been placed on a somewhat more con- 
servative mortality basis. Except in the 
case of Retirement Income policies and 
Retirement Annuities, premium rates or 
values in policies are not affected. 

4 new Retirement Income policy is 
being adopted carrying a face amount 
of $1,000 per $10 of monthly income in- 


stead of $1,200. The automatic Retire- 
ment Income now carries a guaranteed 
life income with 120 months certain 


instead of with 100 months certain as 
formerly. 

Changes and liberalizations 
derwriting lines also went into effect 
on November 16. Additional indemnity 
is now available down to age 10. 
Changes have been made in occupational 


most of them liberalizations, and 


along un- 


ratings 

an increase has been made in retention 
limits for substandard insurance. Re- 
tirement annuity limits have been in- 


CT eased also 





Ford S. Kumpf Resigns as 


Dominion Life President 
Ford S. Kumpf, president of the Do- 
Life Assurance Co., Waterloo, 
has resigned after being asso- 
ciated with the company for more than 
50 years \ director 1909, Mr. 
Kumpf was appointed managing director 
in 1919. He was made vice president in 
1924 and president in 1929. He will con- 
tinue to serve on the board. 

Succeeding Mr. Kumpf as_ president, 


nnn 
( Intario, 


since 


is Vice President J, E. Frowde Seagram 
who has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1937 when he became a di- 
rector. He was made vice president in 
1946 


Elected to chairman of the board, 


Vice President George A. Dobbie has 
been associated with the company since 
1919 when he became a director. He has 
served as vice president since 1929. 

A. S. Upton, who has been associated 
with the Dominion Life for 22 years and 
has been managing director since 1945, 
been appointed vice president. 

B. A. MILLION HONORED 

Grant L. Hill, vice president and direc- 

r of agencies of ariecaiien Mutual, 
presented a 35-year service button to 
PR. A. Million, general agent of the com- 
pany at Evansville, Ind., at a recent 
dinner commemorating the anniversary. 
Mr. Mi Hi has headed the Southern 
Indiana agency for 22 vears. He started 
vith the company in St. Louis in 1914 
The dinner was attended by members 

he agency and of the Evansville Sales 


Exes 


LEADS LINCOLN NATIONAL 
J. D. Marsh & Associates, Washing- 
representatives for Lincoln National 
all other Lincoln National agen- 
month of October and for 


utives Club 


ife, led 
| 
1es tor the 


he first ten months of 1949. Russell 
Klise of the Marsh Estate Planning 
organization was the leading producer 
of all company agents, John D. Marsh 
was the second largest producer, and 
Charles Haycraft eleventh in company 
standing for October. 


Penn Mutual Trustees 
Edward G. Budd, Jr., president, The 
Budd Co., Philadelphia, and Charles R. 


Tyson, president, John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., have been 
elected trustees of the Penn Mutual 


Life, according to an announcement by 
Malcolm Adam, president. 

Mr. Budd is a member of the board 
of managers of the Savings Fund So- 
ciety of Germantown and Franklin In- 
stitute; and serves on the boards of the 
Public Charities Association of Penn- 
sylvania, National Mental Health Foun- 
dation, Philadelphia Museum of Art and 
Wesleyan University. 

Mr. Tyson serves as director of the 
Otis Elevator Co., New York, Philadel- 
phia Manufacturers Mutual Fire, Penn- 
sylvania Co. for Banking and Trusts and 


Electric Storage Battery Co. of Phila- 
de!phia; — First Mechanics Naticnal 
Bank of Trenton and First National 


Bank and Trust Co. 


DR. JOHN B. SETZLER DEAD 

Dr. John B. Setzler, 69, formerly medi- 
cal director for the Carolina Life, Co- 
lumbia, died suddenly last week at 
Sparti inburg, S. C., where he had served 
as director of the county health depart- 
ment for the past seven years. 


T. J. Gorham Featured on 


s 
Educational Broadcast 

Tom J. Gorham, personnel manager of 
Home Life of New York, participated in 
the Queens College Radio Forum broad- 
cast recently on the topic, “How Can 
We Put a College Education to Work 2” 
The program is one of a series of educa- 
tional broadcasts sponsored by the New 
York City Colleges. 

Mr. Gorham discussed the problem of 
putting a liberal arts education to work 
in a business career. He also counselled 
college graduates on the ways in which 
they may advance themselves once 
hired. 

Transcriptions of the 
come the basis of study 
by Queens College and sent to New 
York City schools and to libraries in 
the United States and abroad. 


broadcast be- 
guides published 


BLUEGRASS LIFE FORMED 
The Bluegrass Life Insurance Co., 
Louisville, capital stock $100,000, has 
been formed through the re-incorpora- 
tion and changing of the name of the 
Budget Corporation of Louisville, filing 
amended articles of incorporation. In- 
corporators are Thomas B. Speed, 
Arthur Grafton, an attorney; L. D 
Deters and others. The Budget Corpora- 
tion was an investment concern. 








“T'll bet that Bankerslifeman gets his foot in the 


HK 


door yet!” 


Bankerslifemen Know When to 
Follow-up on Prospects 


The typical Bankers/ifeman has been trained to know how 
and when to follow-up on prospects, although we must admit 
we don’t know any who carry the follow-up to the extent of 


trailer-chasing. 


Equipped by training from his first days in his agency 
office, the Bankers/ifeman follows-up personally and with 


interview-getting promotional 


materials. His training is 


carried on under careful supervision in the field and through 
home office directed schools through his first three years in 
the business. Then, as conditions warrant, further training is 
offered to keep him well-informed to make the best possible 
use of the very favorable contracts Bankers Life writes. 


Such training earns respect and makes the typical 
Bankers/ifeman the kind of life underwriter you like to 
know as a friend, fellow worker or competitor. 


Bankers /2/e COMPANY 


DES 


MOINES 





LIAA Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 














Wide World Photo 
H. E. STASSEN 


ing is: Adolph A. Rydgren, chairman, 


chairman of _the board, Continental 
American Life; Julian D. Anthony, 
president, Columbian National Life; 


John Barker, Jr., general counsel, New 
England Mutual Life; Paul C. Buford, 
president, Shenandoah Life; Richard B, 
Evans, president, Colonial Life; Roger 
Hull, vice president and manager of 
agencies, Mutual Life of New York; 
Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., general counsel, 
The Prudential. 





National Life, Des Moines 
Observes 50th Anniversary 


The National Life of Des Moines ob- 
served its 50th anniversary recently with 
a series of meetings, an agency school 
and an anniversary banquet. Speakers 
at the banquet included Allen Whitfield, 
president of the Des Moines Chamber 
of Commerce and Arthur Brayton, con- 
vention secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, 

William Koch, president of the com- 
pany, announc ed the firm now has assets 
of $14,464,000, a gain of more than a 
million dollars during the year. The 
company is licensed in 20 states and has 
over 62 million dollars of insurance in 
torce. 





Joins Joshua B. Glasser 


Alvin H. Berndt, formerly of the trust 
department of the City National Bank 
and Trust Co., has become associated 
with Joshua B. Glasser, general agent, 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago. 

A member of the sales promotion staff 
of Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. 
prior to the war, Mr. Berndt later 
served with the War Production Board, 
and was a Navy lieutenant commander 
during the war serving as a gunnery 
officer aboard an aircraft carrier, 

He is president of the Naval Armory 
Chapter, Reserve Officers Association 
in Chicago, and is a member of the 
Economic Club, the Chicago Bar As- 
sociation, and the Life Insurance and 
Trust Council. He is a 1935 graduate of 
the University of Illinois, and a member 
of the Illinois Bar. 





METROPOLITAN MANAGERS 

Recent managerial appointments an- 
nounced by Metropolitan Life for its 
metropolitan territory are: Paul D. Kay, 
formerly manager of the Port Chester 
district has been made manager of the 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. district. Donald 
C. Martin, formerly territorial field 
supervisor has been promoted to man- 
ager of the Parkchester district. 
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Albert D. Shaw Will 
Retire on December 1 


MASS. MUTUAL VICE PRESIDENT 


Served Company 45 Years; Started 
as a Clerk; Recalls Early Working 
Conditions 


Albert D. Shaw, vice president of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, will retire on 
December 1, terminating more than 45 
years of active service. He started as a 
clerk in the bookkeeping department in 
1904, two years later becoming license 
clerk. In 1917 when the company in- 


ALBERT D. SHAW 


augurated the department manager sys- 
tem, he was made manager of the 
policy loan department and the follow- 
ing year was e:ected assistant secretary. 
He became financial secretary in 1928, 
second vice president in 1944 and vice 
president in 1948. 

Mr. Shaw recalls that when he joined 
Massachusetts Mutual, adding machines 
and typewriters were about the only 
mechanical shortcuts used in the rapid- 
ly growing detail work of the book- 
keeping department. Whenever a clerk 
had spare time from regular duties, he 
was expected to lend a hand in the 
tedious pen-and-ink writing of premium 
receipts. There was sporting competi- 
tion to see who could write the most 
receipts in a day. Mr. Shaw’s first 
job as manager of the policy loan de- 
partment was to get together the many 
phases of work which had been “farmed 
out” to various departments. 

By his intimates, Mr. Shaw has long 
been called “Cap,” a nickname that was 
started when he was made captain of 
the “Mutual Nine,” the Massachusetts 
Mutual baseball team. He had _previ- 
ously played against the “Mutuals,” as 
catcher for the Springfield Fire and Ma- 
tine Insurance Co. team while employed 
* that company before he joined Massa- 

husetts Mutual. His ardent interest 

baseball has continued through the 
and the fact that some of the 
or league clubs have winter train- 
quarters at Clearwater, Fla. may 
» influenced Mr. and Mrs. Shaw in 
ing to spend next February and 
h at this resort. They have a 

ier house at Blandford, Mass. 
mong this hobbies, Mr. Shaw listed 
‘ontinuing warm friendship with 
ers all over the country. He is a 
er of the Springfield Lodge of 
ns and of the Longmeadow and 
lford country clubs where both he 

Mrs. Shaw enjoy playing golf. 
Shaws’ wedding in 1923 was the 
nation of an office romance which 
d while Mrs. Shaw, formerly Miss 
W. Waite, was manager of the 

y department clerical division. 
older of the Shaws’ two sons, 
Shaw, was graduated from 
University in 1948 and is now 
1r of athletic publicity for the 


~ UNDERWRITER = 


university. The younger son, Richard, MARKS 30TH ANNIVERSARY C. A. MANN’S NEW POST 
is a senior at the Wharton School of Jacob Weinberg, special representative Carl A. Mann, a new Group represen- 
Finance, University of Pennsylvania. of the Home Office agency of Union tative for Great-West Life, has been 
Active in the South Congregation: il Central Life, celebrated his 30th anni- appointed at Philadelphia. He will be 
Church, Mr. Shaw is a member of the  versary with the agency recently. Most associated with E. Albert Royer, Group 
finance committee and a former chair- _ significant in Mr. W einberg’s long pe- supervisor in the Frederick G Higham 
man of the music committee. He served riod of service is the fact that he was agency which represents the “company 
for four years as a member of the originally contracted by W. Howard Cox, _ in Philadelphia, Seis 


Springfield City Council, and was its now president of the Union Central. ————$—$— 

president in 1916 and 1917. He was H. Winter, Union Central assistant HEAR HORACE R. SMITH 
president of the Winthrop Club of vice bBo temporarily in charge of Horace R. Smith superintendent yf 
Springfield when its membership num- the Home Office agency, held a luncheon agencies for Connecticut Mutual I ife 
bered 400. After attending Brown Uni- in honor of Mr. Weinberg’s anniver- was a guest speaker at the 63rd sani: 
versity, Mr. Shaw was employed by the sary. President Cox was an honored versary luncheon of the Buffalo Life 
Palmer (Mass.) National Bank for two guest and Wendell F. Hanselman, vice Underwriters Association recently Mr 
years before entering the insurance president and superintendent of agen- Smith discussed “The Priceless “a edi- 
business. cies, was also present. ent.” ? 


Table d’Hote Outsells 
a la Carte 


It is a growing American habit to buy 
things in neatly packaged combinations. 
This explains the popularity of Occidental’s 
complete programming in one policy 
through rider-added benefits. 


It makes buyer sense when one can have 
clean-up funds, family income, mortgage 
protection, retirement benefits and 
disability coverage — or combinations of 
these and other benefits — in one policy. 
It makes bigger sales, too! 


occidental life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of California 
V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“We pay agents lifetime renewals —they last as long as you do” 
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E. A. Roberts Sees Greater Insurance Demand 


at 


Fidelity Mutual President Says Current Strike Settlement, Linked With "S 


U. S. Treasury Deficit, 


In his address to the Fidelity Mutual 
Life convention this week at Virginia 
Hot Springs President E. A. Roberts of 
that company discussed the effect of 
the coal strike and the steel strike. 

“The effect of these strikes,” he said, 
“have a direct bearing on an unbalanced 
Federal budget, and they mean some 
degree of inflation to me. The managers 
of our Government talk about their fear 
of inflation and what should be done to 


stem it; yet, I suspect, they fear de- 
flation even more. ; : 
“The re-adjustment which began in 


middle of 
or the 


late 1948 was ended in the 
1949 by the exercise of controls, 
de-exercise of controls, coupled with 
heavier spending in such a way that 
economist Marcus Nadler was provoked 
into saying that the decline was not 
permitted to go far enough. Certainly, 
we may now expect no great relief i 
living costs and, if the dollar is to re- 
main small or get smaller in its pur- 
chasing power, the American people will 
have need for more insurance in larger 
amounts than they had previously con- 
templated. 

“I wish it were possible to explore all 
of current economic thinking, including 
that which I regard as dishonest, but it 
could only produce confusion of the sort 
I am tt ll to avoid. People who became 
confused and remain that way long ex- 
pect to be told what to do, though they 
may not like what they are told. 

“There are certain strengths in our 
‘cold war’ economy which defy ordinary 
rationalization. Very little of it is 
parallel with the post World War I ex- 


perience. 


“The disposable personal income of 
almost $200 billion, after taxes, is 2%4 
times the pre-war level of consumer 


income. While inflation has discounted 
almost $80 billion, there is a real 
gain of purchasing power to the extent 

f $45. billion. 

“The writings of our field 
contrasted with pre-war levels, 
that this is the situation and, as we 
into 1950, not only will we have a high 
level of purchasing power from current 
income, but it will be backed up by 
huge savings and a low ratio of con- 
sumer debt.” 


Great Sums to Reach Public 


Mr. Roberts told of the large sums 
of money which will reach the public as 


this 


force, as 
indicate 
Feze) 


a result of the appearance in 1950 of 
$28 billion of G. I. dividends. Then, 
within the next five year period will 
come the maturities of FE, F and G 
bonds to the total of $22% billion. W age 
levels, Mr. Roberts thinks, will remain 
high and living costs will not be ma- 
terially increased. 
The “Welfare State” 
Discussing the “welfare state” ‘trends 


Mr. Roberts said it was easy to agree 
with Mrs. Eugene Meyer that what the 
numerically superior group of American 
people want is a “state of welfare” for 
their families and themselves. “The func- 
tion you field men discharge is aimed ex- 
actly in that direction,” was a comment 
of Mr. Roberts. 

He called attention also to the article 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








by Russell W. Davenport in Fortune 
Magazine entitled “The Greatest Op- 
portunity on Earth.” The thesis of 
Davenport is that there exists in the 
American tradition a realistic alternative 
to the “welfare state” and American 
business can provide it. Davenport dis- 
cussed these considerations: 

“Is the American people’s demand for 
‘welfare’ justifiable, or merely the mob’s 
irresponsible clamor for bread and 
circuses; and, if justifiable, can the de- 
mand to be satisfied without recourse to 
an authoritarian state?” 


There certainly is a demand for se- 
curity, said Mr. Roberts, but not for 
“give-away,” not for getting something 


for nothing. What is needed is a modern 
solution of demands which press against 
enterprise or arise from an adequate im- 
plementation of the right to life. He 
agreed with Davenport that enough can 
be done, and better done, in agreement 
between labor and management that will 
preserve private enterprise, with all the 
Inlative, incentives and rewards which 
go with it. 


Taxing Life Insurance Companies 


E. A. ROBERTS 


Explaining the recent agreement be- 
tween companies and a Congressional 
Committee for income taxation of life 
insurance companies, Mr. Roberts said: 

“Under a revised formula agreed upon 
by the Treasury in 1942 it developed 
that practically all life insurance com- 
panies have been income tax free for 


the years 1947, 1948 and 1949 due, for 
the most part, to lowered interest rates. 
It is beside the point, as of this time, 
to insist that this was largely the re- 
sult of fiscal policies followed by the 
Treasury because the need for further 














Evidence That Carries Inspiration 


There is real inspiration in the observation made by George 
Dunbar, president of the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, in his annual address last week at the Quebec 
meeting of this association that “one of the most stabilizing 
influences in our national existence is the Institution of Life 
Justifiably the LIAMA president said that the 
thousands of men and women in our field forces are mainly 
responsible for conveying this message to policyholders. 


Insurance.” 








In further developing his theme President Dunbar gave 
recognition to our own Edmund Fitzgerald, president of North- 
western Mutual Life, for his recently expressed views on life 
insurance stability: 


“Our business has been built on the freedom of enterprise. 
An industry that has served our country for 100 years must have 
served it well—otherwise it could hardly have survived in this 
competitive economy in which the purchaser is still the one to 
be satisfied. The purchaser may be fooled occasionally, but not 
for 100 years. The faith of eighty million policyholders—one- 
half of our population—is evidence that carries inspiration 
with it.” 


WILLIS F. McMARTIN, General Agent 


AND ASSOCIATES 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
285 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17 
ORegon 9-5110 




















Will Produce Some Degree Of Inflation 


tax monies is so gréat, nor would | 
wish to digress in expressing any opinioy 
as to the wisdom of some of these poli. 
cies which has led to deficit financing 

“The question of the imposition «oj 
taxes retroactively seemed at first; 
serious breaking with precedent. !¢ stil! 
isysbut the principle became less signif. 
cant when we were told that, in any 
event, the Treasury expected to collect 
$90 million. When we were given t 
understand that we could have :a choice 
between unattractive alternatives we 
concluded that the best “public policy wa; 
probably the payment ef the same num. 
ber of dollars to cover the three year; 
in question in the hope that the formula 
itself might be preserved. In our case 


this unexpected visit from the ‘tay 
gatherer’ will cost us something over 
$300,000. 


“On balance, it seems better to us to 
charge this directly against surplus and 
add to surplus the maximum dollars we 
can from 1949 operations. Our surplus 
will still be larger than it was at last 
year-end, if we finish up this year ‘on 
the relative basis demonstrated by the 
9 months’ figures, though the increase 
in free surplus might not be‘all we would 
wish it to be 

“This is a plague upon all life insur- 


ance houses, and we would think it 
might prove an effective brake upon 
greatly increased dividend apportion- 


ments elsewhere. 

“When all is said and done, life in- 
surance companies’ are probably in a 
better position if they are paying Fed- 
eral income taxes, as almost everyone 
else is with whom we are doing busi- 
ness. 

“It has been most difficult to explain 
to an average person why we weren't 
paying Federal income taxes and our 
policyHolders, even our directors, are 
such average people. This is not to men- 
tion members of Congress, most of 
whom are policyholders themselves. No 
one likes to pay taxes, but you can put 
it down for certain that life insurance 
companies will pay some tax from this 
time forward, and depending upon the 
weight. of that burden will depend the 
cost of our insurance.” 





NEW LICENSING PROCEDURE 

The Nebraska State Insurance Depart- 
ment will install a new procedure for 
licensing agents, effective next year, it 
was announced by B. R. Stone, Deoart- 
ment Director. ‘i: }- 

The Department will do away with the 
present complicated four-part form and 
a simplified form will be handled by ma- 
chine. Companies will get detailed in- 
structions early next year, he said. 





CHIEF MEDICAL OFFICER 

Corbet L.: Drewery, general manager 
for Canada of the Norwich Union Life, 
has appointed Dr. William Barton 
Thornton, of Toronto, as chief medical 
officer for Canada, succeeding the late 
Dr. W. E. Ferguson, Dr. Thornton has 
been examiner for the Excelsior, Canada 
and Dominion of Canada General. 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 
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pineen Sees Too Much 
Lethargy Regarding SS 


1s LETHARGY OF INDUSTRY 





public Too Much Influenced by Oscar 
Ewing, Foreign Minister Bevin, 
Welfare State Views 





In Quebec last week Superintendent 
Dineen of the New York State Insur- 
ace Department made a militant talk 
qainst the trends toward government 
by Santa Claus. At its conclusion he 
= civen an ovation by the members 
f Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. His talk was loaded with 
jiwdowns of his trip to Europe where 
he studied social insurance, its literature, 
its promises and reactions of the public, 
specially of members of the medical 
profession. In summarizing Santa Claus- 
‘sm, as preached and practiced by poli- 
cians, demagogues and bureaucrats, he 
warned Americans not to forget these 
realistic facts as they are influenced by 
freams of the millenium: 

The Government is not a producer. It 
cannot give you anything. It can only give 
hack that which it first takes away. It 
costs money to take it away. It costs 
money to give it back. So, you always 
get back less than you give. 

Bevin’s Persuasive Personality 


Among the public men Superintendent 


Dineen met in England was Ernest 
Bevin, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


Here is his description of him as given 
in Quebec: ‘ 

“He is a dynamic fellow who exudes 
conviction. On the way to his goal, his 
bjectives, he makes no detours, but 
bowls over everything.’ The Superin- 
tendent paused a moment and then wise- 
racked: “What an Insurance Superin- 
tendent he would make!” 

Mr, Dineen read some extracts from 
literature in England; from prefaces of 
Congressional SS bills, and from ad- 
lresses of Governor Lehman who suc- 
essfully ran for U. S. Senator in New 
York’s recent election. The extracts read 
pictured some facets of the Santa Claus 
literary front illustrating scope of prom- 
ises. A sentence he read on socialized 
medicine from a speech delivered in last 
Senatorial campaign by Herbert Leh- 
man started by saying that the advo- 
cated program is “to make health insur- 
ance available to all the people of the 
U.S... . regardless of their economic 
status. . . . The time will come when 
every individual in the U. S, will be 
insured against the cost of medical care 
through a partnership with the Govern- 
ment.” Mr. Dineen detected in Leh- 
man’s pre-election addresses thoughts, 
and in some instances, language of Be- 
vin and of Oscar Ewing, Federal SS 
Administrator. 

Mr. Dineen’s comments on European 
socialized medical service was one of 
the most interesting parts of his Quebec 
address. He told of the strike in Zurich, 
Switzerland, of doctors dissatisfied with 
the small fees they got. He quoted com- 
ments of British doctors with millions of 
people coming under benefactions and 
the complications which result. How are 
the books to be kept? How can patients 
get enough attention? One doctor said: 
“We are hoist by our own petard.” 

Mr. Dineen does not think that the 
Ameri ‘an private insurance institution is 
making an aggressive enough or intelli- 
cent enough battle against Government 
msurance trends and proposed legisla- 
tion, While some organizations have 
been ; 


articulate, platitudes have too often 
Prevailed, he said. He urged that the 
views of the public on the subject of 


Gover: 7 ° Ps 
mvernment versus private insurance 


Preterences be learned. 


; lave you conducted a policyholders’ 
Survey to find out what the policyhold- 
ers think?” he asked. “Have you asked 


your policyholders whether they would 
like to have the insurance business pro- 
vide more coverage? Have you can- 
vassed the views of your salesmen?” 
Public Needs Should Be Met 

Mr. Dineen felt strongly that private 
insurance should be able to furnish all 
legitimate insurance needs, mass protec- 
tion, if necessary, so that the public 
will not think it necessary to go to the 
government for protection. The Super- 
intendent was certain that private in- 
dustry can furnish the protection more 
efficiently and cheaper than the govern- 


he said. “You must not lose your op- 
portunity because of default. You must 
adjust your sights to a long range.” 
The Superintendent began his talk in 
Quebec by telling of the role played by 
the New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment, leading up to the passage of the 
Cash Sickness, or Temporary Disability 
Insurance law. One of the most impor- 
tant positions taken by the Insurance 
Department was that the administration 
of the cash sickness law belonged to 
Workmen’s Compensation and not the 
unemployment insurance division of New 


B. A. HEDGES RECUPERATING 
3ert A. Hedges, Kansas manager of 
Business Men’s Assurance, Wichita, is 
recuperating at his home following major 
surgery at Wesley Hospital, Wichita. 
He returned home last week and hopes 
to be back at his office by December 1. 
CLEVELAND GENERAL AGENT 
Lyle J. Rockwood, well known Cleve- 
land insurance man with Monarch Life 
since 1940, has been named general agent 










ment can. 
“You have a responsibility to do it,” 


York State. The Insurance Department’s 
position was the one adopted. 


in Cleveland for the Loyal Protective 
Life Insurance Co., Boston. 





Berwin the innocence of babyhood and the 
dignity of manhood we find a delightful creature 
called a boy. Boys come in assorted sizes, weights, 
and colors, but all boys have the same creed: To 
enjoy every second of every minute of every hour 
of every day and to protest with noise (their only 
weapon) when their last minute is finished and the 
adult males pack them off to bed at night. 

Boys are found everywhere — on top of, under- 
neath, inside of, climbing on, swinging from, run- 
ning around, or jumping to. Mothers love them, 
little girls hate them, older sisters and brothers 
tolerate them, adults ignore them, and Heaven 
protects them. A boy is Truth with dirt on its face, 
Beauty with a cut on its finger, Wisdom with 
bubble gum in its hair, and the Hope of the future 
with a frog in its pocket. 

When you are busy, a boy is an inconsiderate, 
bothersome, intruding jangle of noise. When you 
want him to make a good impression, his brain 
turns to jelly or else he becomes a savage, sadistic, 


WHAT IS A BOY? 





Reprinted from one of our motivating mailing pieces, 
based on an editorial in our field magazine—The Pilot's Log 


jungle creature bent on destroying the world and 
himself with it. 

A boy is a composite — he has the appetite of 
a horse, the digestion of a sword swallower, the 
energy of a pocket-size atomic bomb, the curiosity 
of a cat, the lungs of a dictator, the imagination of 
a Paul Bunyan, the shyness of a violet, the au- 
dacity of a steel trap, the enthusiasm of a fire 
cracker, and when he makes something he has five 
thumbs on each hand. 

He likes ice cream, knives, saws, Christmas, 
comic books, the boy across the street, woods, 
water (in its natural habitat), large animals, Dad, 
trains, Saturday mornings, and fire engines. He is 
not much for Sunday School, company, schools, 
books without pictures, music lessons, neckties, 
barbers, girls, overcoats, adults, or bedtime. 

Nobody else is so early to rise, or so late to 
supper. Nobody else gets so much fun out of trees, 
dogs, and breezes. Nobody else can cram into one 
pocket a rusty knife, a half-eaten apple, 3 feet of 
string, an empty Bull Durham sack, 2 gum drops, 


6 cents, a sling shot, a chunk of unknown sub- 
stance, and a genuine super-sonic code ring with a 
secret compartment. 

A boy is a magical creature — you can lock him 
out of your work shop, but you can’t lock him 
out of your heart. You can get him out of your 
study, but you can’t get him out of your mind. 
Might as well give up — he is your captor, your 
jailer, your boss, and your master — a freckled- 
face, pint-sized, cat-chasing, bundle of noise. But 
when you come home at night with only the shat- 
tered pieces of your hopes and dreams, he can mend 
them like new with the two magic words 


“Hi Dad!” 
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Paul F. Clark Sees Agency Officers 
In Broader Scope Than Field Work 


Paul F. Clark, president of John Han- 
Mutual Life, 


opportunity 


cock declared “our single 


biggest for improvement 
end of 
Man- 
Quebec. Mr. 
that the 


reduced 


in management is in the agency 
the 


tion, at 


business” before Agency 
Associa 
expressed 
life 
ways 

is little 


our 
avement 
Clark 


cost of 


faint hope 


insurance could be 
in other 
prospect at this time 
effecting savings through our mar- 
gins from investment income under 
present government financial policies,” 
he ai ‘Any great improvement in 
mortality margins over the short term 
is a question mark, Streamlined and 
electronic office procedures are reflect- 
ing favorably on expense, but not 
enough to supply the answer to our 
problems 

“Still our 
for improvement in 
the agency end of our business—ever 
striving to work more efficiently at 
gradually decreasing costs. 

Mr. Clark warned that many people 
in life insurance make a mistake in 


“There 


ot 


single biggest opportunity 


management is in 


looking at gigantic production figures 
of companies “and infer therefore that 
all is well.” Measured against the mar- 


ket, he explained, these figures are not 
stupendous or spectacular. 
“Broken down to the production of 


each individual salesman, they lose a 
great deal of their sig mificance,’ * he de- 
clared. “For it is only when figures of 
production are measured against the 
market that they have any significance. 
Not production but individual produc- 
tivity is the answer to a live and pros- 
perous economy—and this is as true in 
the production of life insurance as it is 
in the manufacture of automobiles or 
refrigerators. 

“When we note that in 1948 the aver- 
age insured owned only slightly more 
than $6,000 of life insurance, can we 
feel that we are meeting the ‘challenge 
of today’s market, especially in view 
of the fact that in terms of the 1935-49 
dollar, our present insurance dollar has 
decreased over 40 per cent in purchas- 
ing power? 

“Ts our industry, like 
a victim of what a great 
ager has described, as “the only remain- 
ing shortage—and the most serious— 
the shortage of creative salesmanship?” 


so many others, 
sales man- 


Responsibility 
the 


Selling Joint 


“No longer can 
in this business or 


sales executive 
any other wash his 
hands of any failure on the part of the 
sales force, because selling is a com- 
bined accomplishment and a joint re- 
sponsibility of the management and the 
force. This suge that we 
should perhaps go farther in our train- 
ing efforts than we have already—and 
the horizons of training should be 


sales ests 


that 


extended beyond meeting the competi- 
tion of other salesmen of the same 
product—even beyond meeting the com- 
petition of other goods and _ services 
lor there is a deeper and more funda- 
mental competition today, which can 
be met only by wider knowledge of the 
area within which we live and work.” 

“Always a key in our industry, the 

ency executive occupies a more im- 
portant position than ever before. As 
the agent’s function has evolved from 
that of a missionary ploughing the soil 
to the counsellor fitting a highly com- 
plicated and advanced service to the 
prospect’s needs, so has the agency 





JAMES C. PRIDMORE DIES 


James Cleveland Pridmore, manager 


of the Life Insurance Co. of Virginia’s 
branch office at Greenville, S. C., died 
at his home there last week after an 
illness of several weeks. He was 64. 


He is survived by his widow, three sisters 


and two brothers. 


executive become more than an impres- 
sario, calling out the talents of the 
sales staff. 

“Today you agency officers are much 
more than departmental officers, never 
crossing the barrier between your de- 
partment and the other operations of 
your companies. The day when the 
agency officer was interested mainly in 
the area of agency activities has passed. 
Today he is brought into the broader 
councils of the company, and the con- 
tribution of agency management to the 


over-all good of the company is con- 
stantly in the minds of top manage- 
ment.” 


Emphasizing that many problems face 
agency officers and agency management, 
Mr. Clark paid tribute to the contribu- 
tion being made by the Agency Man- 
agement Association. 

“The Agency Management Associa- 
tion has shown in the last several years 
a capacity to study agency problems in 
the most thorough fashion ever at- 
tempted,” Mr. Clark said. “We are 
finally applying a scientific approach to 
these studies and are reaping a hand- 
some reward, 

“For many years the Association 
labored on a small budget. Our com- 
pany contributions have been recently 
increased, and the results are already 
appearing.” 

Mr. Clark also praised the pioneering 
work of John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
the first manager of the organization 
and its present managing director. 

“None of us can measure the import- 


ance and the effectiveness of Mr. Hol- 
combe’s contribution to our industry, 
but all of us know how vast it is,” said 


Mr. Clark 





60 East 42nd Street 





LIFE INSURANCE 
ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
HOSPITALIZATION 


General Agent’s contract available to man with ability to organize 
agency and produce a volume of business 
Manhattan — Long Island 


Write: PETER E. TUMBLETY 


First Vice President 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


New York City 








Monley Report on Sales Method Index 


“The Sales Method Index is now one 
of the most effective tools we have to 
offer you for training and supervision,” 
H. Fred Monley, assistant director, 
company relations, reported to the mem- 
bership of the Agency Management 
Association at their annual meeting in 
Quebec last week. 

“The Sales Method Index bears the 
same relationship to training and super- 
vision as pin-point bombing does to a 
blanket air attack. It provides a photo 
reconnaisance picture of the agent’s 
prospecting and sales procedures so that 
our training of that man can be pin- 
pointed.” 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 


robinson crusoe 
would heave it 
Balanced, Too! 


Granted enough human population on his 
island, Robinson Crusoe, wise man that 
he was, would have discovered the need 
for founding a Life Insurance Company. 
To achieve this goal, he would have had 
to find sufficient people in average 
normal health, a well-organized method 
for reaching them, well-spread 
investment opportunities, and a 
cheerful, efficient group of co-workers. 
While solving these problems he would 
have discovered that in Life Insurance. 
strength in one category must be 
supported by strength in the others... 
for smooth functioning demands balance. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Monley’s talk was part of a re- 
port during a session by Association 
staff members on current research di- 
vision findings. 

A typical agent from a group of more 
than 500 agents who enrolled in the 
LUTC courses last year and completed 
the Sales Method Index was described 
by Mr. Monley. “This average agent, 
in his late 20’s or early 30’s, has been 
selling life insurance for two and a half 
years. He is selling to people his own 
age or younger, to prospects who earn 
the same or less money than he does, 
and to people with less formal education 
than his and who own less life insur- 
ance. 

“Although he is a ‘joiner,’ in some of 
the groups to which he belongs, he has 
but one policyowner. In a third of his 
cases last year, he sold not one other 
person in his client’s occupation; in a 
majority of cases he sold no other pros- 
pect in his client’s firm; and in ‘a ma- 
jority of cases he sold no relatives of 
his client. 

“More often than-not, when he makes 
a sale, he fails to secure the name ofa 
single prospect. His failure to qualify 
the leads he does get is directing him 
gradually but insidiously into poorer 
and poorer markets. Yet, in spite of the 
apparent deficiencies in the training and 
supervision of this agent, he managed 
to produce a.little more than $200,000 
of paid business last year.” 

With the use of charts, Mr. Monley 
showed the agency officers a statistical 
analysis of the market this typical agent 
sold, by occupation, age, education, in- 
come, dependents and insurance owned. 
He pointed out that “eight out of ten 
clients owned life insurance prior to a 
sale by your agent. Yet, only one in 
five owned life insurance in the com- 
pany represented by this agent. We are 
doing a land- office business with other 
companies’ policyowners—but not with 
our own, according to the information 
on last ten sales given us by these 500 
agents. 

“With the Sales Method Index, we 
have set a tentative foot into largely un- 
explored territory. We have returned 
from our first expedition with numerous 
findings, a few of which appear to be 
quite significant and to warrant otir con- 
tinued explorations in this field. 

“Unless we know precisely what an 
agent is doing in the field—or, perhaps 
better stated, what the agent ‘is not 
doing—our training and supervision. of 
that agent is going to be hit or miss. 
The Sales Method Index, our mast ef- 
fective tool for finding out what the 
agent is doing, will be made available to 
you for use within your own companies 
and agencies,” 
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Zimmerman Views Pension Plans As 


Having an Effect on Group Insurance 


“The tremendous growth of Group in- 
surance, and even more, the growth of 
yension plans both in number of cases 
and in the amount of pensions provided, 
has narrowed our market,” Charles J. 
Zimmerman declared in a speech before 
the Agency Management Association at 
Quebec. Mr. Zimmerman, associate 
managing director, appeared on a panel 
discussion of Association research proj- 
ects. : 
“The increase in Group and pension 
plans may well be the fundamental 
cause of the decrease in number of ap- 
plications which this study shows,” Mr. 
Zimmerman said. “But we would also 
expect it to bring about a decrease in 
average size of application, which is not 
the case. In this connection, pension 
plans may well have a more serious in- 
fuence than Group insurance. 

“Since the war, pension plans have 
gown both in number: and _ benefits. 
Many established pension plans have 
heen revised upward to meet increased 
living costs, increased earnings, in- 
creased demands for more adequate 
pensions, and increased recognition of 
our social responsibility to provide 
higher pensions. 

“In those cases where life insurance 
is not used to furnish pensions, the em- 
ploye’s share of the cost in contribu- 
tory plans is nevertheless a significant 
one, It leaves the employe with less 
money with which to purchase personal 
life insurance. In those contributory 
cases where life insurance is used to 
underwrite pensions, a double barreled 
effect takes place; namely, less money 
to purchase personal life insurance, and 
less need for it.” 

Mr. Zimmerman also discussed other 


forms of so-called welfare insurance. 
He said Group accident and_ health, 
Group hospitalization, Group surgical, 


and other plans has the effect of leaving 
less money for the employe to purchase 
personal insurance. Another factor 
which possibly has had an effect on the 
increase in size of applications, he said, 
was the fact that “over 95% of the 16 
million who were in the armed forces 
were exposed to some pressure to pur- 
chase $10,000 of National Service Life 
Insurance. Thus, the concept of vet- 
erans of what constitutes an adequate 
amount of insurance was raised,” Mr. 
Zimmerman declared. “Hence, upon re- 
turning to civilian life, they are ac- 
customed to think of life insurance in 
larger amounts. 

“This may explain in part the trend 
to larger average size applications. But 
what about the decrease in number of 
applications? In 1945 and 1946, millions 
of young men returned to civilian life 
and gainful civilian occupations. They 
were added to the market of life insur- 
ance prospects. Despite our efforts to 
conserve N.S.L.I., millions dropped this 
Insurance or reduced it. N.S.L.I. de- 
creased from a peak of $140 billion to 
less than $40 billion. Meanwhile, popula- 
tion growth, the rate of marriages, the 
rate of births, all increased markedly, 
while the divorce rate and death rate 
decreased. 

_ Does this not suggest that our mar- 
ket was expanding in numbers? Is there 
aclue to the decrease in the number of 
applications submitted in the study of 
the Psychological Corporation of New 
York? This study asserted that 25% of 
the people who own life insurance had 
not been called on within two years, 
and that 50% of the people who own 
no life insurance had not been called on 
within two years.” 

_Mr. Zimmerman told the agency of- 
Ncers that no definite conclusions had 
been reached on the cause of the de- 
cline in the number and the increase in 
size of applications. However, he urged 
the executives to examine the situation 
in their respective companies. 


market; if we are neglecting the middle 
layer market and thereby creating a 
vacuum; if we are facing a narrowing 
market; if we are going into a lower 
premium type of market. If these things 
are true, more research should be un- 
dertaken. We should know the causes 
of these things; we should know the 


Sam Miles Made President 
Of Agcy. Management Ass’n 


Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association at its annual 
Quebec last week elected Sam E. Miles, 
vice president of Provident Life & Ac- 


cident of Chattanooga, Tenn., as presi- 


meeting in 


dent. 
Mr. Miles 


of directors of 


board 
1947 


chairman 


the 
the association in 


was elected to 


and is currently serving as 


of the membership committee. He has 


also been active in the small companies 
group and last spring appeared on the 
program of the spring conference for 
small companies. Native of North Caro- 
lina, he attended the University of 
North Carolina and then began his 
career in life insurance with the Pilot 
Life of Greensboro, N. C., as a mem- 
ber of the home office agency depart- 
ment. After ten years he joined the 
Provident Life and Accident as home 
office supervisor. He was promoted to 


agency manager in 1938 and in 1943 
he became agency vice president. On 
January 30, 1946, he was elected vice 


president of the life department. 
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UNUSUAL CONVERSION PRIVILEGE 


In addition to the conventional right to convert Ordinary Life to a higher 
premium plan by a lump sum payment — 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL ORDINARY LIFE CONTRACT 
ALSO PERMITS SUCH A CONVERSION WITH THE COST 
APPORTIONED OVER THE REMAINING PREMIUM PAYING PERIOD. 


T= $10,000 Life Paid-Up at 65, by applying and 


paying: 


a. single sum of $589.16, and thereafter 
annual premiums of $225.40 until he is 


65, or 


b. annual premiums of $260.70 from 50 to 65. 


2 $10,000 Endowment at 65, by applying and 


paying: 


a. a single sum of $1,573.32, and thereafter 
annual premiums of $250.10 until he is 


65, or — 


b. annual premiums of $381.50 from 50 to 65. 


Mssachasett Matual 


ORGANIZED 1851 


From full-time representatives of other life companies we invite 


At 25 Mr. Average Man buys $10,000 Ordinary 
Life, a permanent plan with a low annual premium 
outlay of $207.10 yearly. 


When he reaches 50 his income has increased, his 
family expenses are tapering of, and he may con- 
sider conversion of his Ordinary Life to a contract 
with an increased investment element. 
for example, convert this Ordinary Life to 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


He may, 


ble to their 





only surplus and special business not accep 
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Fidelity Mutual General Agents 
Meet in Virginia Hot Springs 


The 1949 convention of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life and its general agents was 
held at The Homestead, Virginia Hot 
Springs this week. Slogan of the con- 
vention was “To Better Serve the Pub- 
lic,” and chairman of convention was 
Calvin L. Pontius, vice president and 
manager of agencies. Session chairmen 
were Lawrence J. Doolin, associate man- 
ager of agencies; Glenn A. Stearns, as- 
sistant manager of agencies, and Harry 
S. Redeker, general counsel. 

As of October 31 the Fidelity Mutual 
had insurance in force of approximately 
$616,000,000. The paid business is in ex- 
cess of 96% of last year’s figure. The 
average policy is considerably in ex- 
cess of $6,000 and higher than it was a 
year ago. Assets of the company are 
increasing at the rate of approximately 
$1,000,000 a month, and at the end of 
October were in excess of $223,000,000. 

Exclusive of policy loans the Fidelity 
Mutual has put to work more than $18,- 
000,000 through October of this year and 
has done so at an average yield of 3.58%. 
Coupled with policy loans, the per- 
centage yield this year is 3.74% against 
3.42% in the same period in 1948. The 
principal change in the company’s port- 
folio is found to be a reduction of about 
$13,000,000 in Government bond holdings, 
offset by an increase of $10,000,000 in 
public utility bonds, $2,000,000 in indus- 
trial bonds and $12,000,000 of FHA 


mortgages. 


Changes in Contracts and Insurance 
Limits 

The following are from an_ exhibit 
of the company’s recent changes re- 
specting policies and other matters of 
interest to agents: 

New Policies and Plans: Additional 
Term insurance rider; yearly decreas- 
ing Term insurance; liberalized basis 
for short term insurance. 

Increased Coverage: Disability in- 
come increased to $150 per month; ac 
cidental death limits increased to 
$50,000; liberalized lump sum limits on 
single premium insurance and annui- 
ties. 

Liberalized Underwriting: Under 
this caption there are four significant 
items: 

(1) Issuance of low rate life and 
yearly decreasing Term insurance at 
substandard rates. 

(2) Broadened non-medical _ provi- 
sions, 

(3) Increased fees to medical ex- 
aminers. 

(4) More liberal underwriting of 
female risks as to non-medical privi- 
leges and accidental death coverage. 
Benefits to Agents: (1) Group life 

insurance for field underwriters and 
agency office employes; (2) Designation 
of beneficiaries to receive renewal com- 
missions. 

Service to policyholders and benefic- 
laries: 

(1) A dividend increase in 1948 on the 
low rate life plan, with a further in- 
crease announced for 1950 on the low 
rate life plan and the special income for 
life plan. 

(2) More liberal treatment of bene- 
ficiaries using optional modes of  set- 
tlement, including interest from date of 
death. 

(3) Letter to new policyholders and 
repeat policyholders over president's sig- 
nature, 

(4) New and simplified claim papers 
have been designed and are now in use. 
(5) A marital deduction provision has 
been included in’ beneficiary forms 
by means of a Power of Appointment 
clause. 

(6) New beneficiary forms are to be 
released shortly. 


New Field Contrast 


The Fidelity Mutual is now preparing 
an amendment to its agency contract 





which will make it possible to name the 
wife to receive any balance of renewal 
commissions on the field representative's 
death, rather than requirin~ the probate 
of the representative’s estate in all cases. 

The necessity for successful prospect- 
ing was recognized in a panel discus- 
sion presided over by Lawrence J. 
Doolin, associate manager of agencies 
and participated in by Donald C. Mc- 
Cune, Pittsburgh; Harold A. Gordon, 
CLU, Cleveland; Harold L. Steinkamp, 
Memphis; and Richard L. McGuire, 
Camden, N. J. 

Charles K. Gordy, New Haven, presi- 
dent of Fidelity CLU Association pre- 
sented CLU keys to three members of 
the association who attained the CLU 
designation in 1949—Viola Schnitzer, 
Cincinnati, Thomas C, T. Buckley, 
Rochester, and John T. Pickett, Jr., 
Louisville. 

The Wednesday morning program 
opened with Glenn A. Stearns presid- 
ing. Three talks on the subject of pro- 
gramming were given. Charles E. But- 
ler, Chicago, spoke on “Building & 
Clientele by Programming,” Daniel P. 
Kreer, Chicago spoke on “My First In- 
terview in Program Selling,” and Boyce 
L. Graham spoke on “My Second Inter- 
view in Program Selling.” 

Contrast between an unorganized 
agent and one who disciplined himself 
with Time Control was brought out in 
a skit “Our Agency,” with Robert W. 
Earl, Portland, Oregon, as_ narrator, 
Arthur L. Gowell, Camden, N. J. as the 
unorganized agent and E. Clark Wor- 
rell, Jr., Camden, N. J. as the organized 
agent. 

Harry S. Redeker, general counsel, 
presided over an advanced underwriting 
panel in which the participants were N, 
G. Caputi, Providence; C. K. Gordy, 
CLU, New Haven; R. W. Campbell, Al- 
toona; and Livingstone Steadman, CLU, 
Portland, Ore. 

The Thursday session was presided 
over by Lawrence J. Doolin. A Rapid 
Fire Forum of short talks opened the 
program. Participants were David C. 
Bowman, Allentown; Orville A. Clap- 
per, Chicago; John T. Fox, Pittsburgh; 
Hans Guenther, Newark; and Ewing 
Miles, Atlanta. 

Toy Karppinen, Camden, made the 
presentation of the Library Award to 
the Washington, D. C., agency headed 
by General Agent George A. Hatzes. 
This award of a life insurance library 
sponsored by the General Agents’ As- 
sociation is made annually under a 
point scoring plan to the agency making 
the best showing in percent increase 
in the number of those qualifying for 
convention attendance as compared with 
the previous comparable period. 

Final number on the program was a 
talk by George A. Hatzes, general 
agent, Washington, D. C., whose topic 
was, “The Responsibility of the Life 
Underwriter to the Insuring Public.” 
Mr, Hatzes devoted his talk to answer- 
ing a question he posed at the outset: 
“IT wonder if we are fulfilling our re- 
sponsibility, 1f we as life underwriters 
are satisfied just to sell a policy of life 
insurance to a buyer, without regard to 
the purpose it will serve, without an- 
alysis of family needs, business needs or 
social security benefits?” In case after 
case of careful programmed sales he em- 
phasized the service he endeavors al- 
ways to render and the enduring satis- 
faction it gives. 

A reception on Monday afternoon 
preceding the convention, a golf tourna- 
ment on Tuesday afternoon with a 
drive through the mountains for the 
ladies, a breakfast for CLU’s and can- 
didates on Wednesday morning and a 
tea for the ladies on Wednesday after- 
noon, marked the entertainment fea- 
tures during the convention period. 
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Sure Builds UP 


Those ‘“‘level’? commissions — same 


for new and renewal business — on 
Accident, Health and Hospital Poli- 
cies sure build up and especially so 
when added to the liberal commis- 
sions on Life Insurance. All policies 
can be “tailored” to fit the needs of 
your policyowners and prospects. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, Montclair, N. J. 


RALPH R. LOUNSBURY, President 
W. J. STEGER, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 


LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT e HEALTH ¢e HOSPITAL 
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In closing the annual meeting of 
Agency Management Association at 
Quebec last week, John Marshall Hol- 
-ombe, Jr., managing director, discussed 
the need for improved public relations. 

Mr. Holcombe stressed the fact that 
the present writers on human relations 
all seem convinced that there is some- 
thing far more important than the crea- 
tion of Some system or welfare plan. 
The proof that these methods are not, 
in themselves alone, capable of creating 
happy human relations lies in the fact 
that there are many cases where the 
workers seem to be unimpressed with 
iin welfare or pension plan, for 


cer 

Cols Obviously something else was 
needed in order to give the workers 
what they crave. To the casual ob- 
server. it May seem strange that any- 


thing other than the pension plan is 
needed, but it does not take long to 
learn that it is. 


In explanation, Mr. Holcombe said: 


“One of the most obvious things to any 
worker, be he in a factory or in a life 
insurat nee agency force, is the spirit in 
which management views its relations 
with its workers. If that attitude is one 


in which top management has little real 
interest in the hopes and ambitions of 
its workers, nothing can hide it. In 
such a company, no amount of effort in 
writing articles in the house organ about 
the agents or even in sending personal 


letters on the agent’s birthday will do 
much if any good. Ingenuity, or even 
real skill in the mechanics of human 


relations cannot take the place of skill 
in the social or human side of the prob- 
lem. 

“It has been written countless times 





Metropolitan Life Staff 
Changes Made in Canada 


The following staff changes have been 
announced by the Metropolitan Life in 
Canada: 

William A, Murphy becomes manager 


of the Toronto Riverdale district office. 
Formerly manager at Regina, he suc- 
ceeds Peter A. Bowen, who has re- 
tired. 


_ John D. Graham has been appointed 

nanager of the office in. Oshawa, On- 
tario. Formerly manager of a Hamilton, 
Ontario office, he succeeds W. J. Brown- 
lee, who also has retired. 

Harry E. Mosher has been named 
manager of the company’s New Glasgow, 


Nova Scotia, district, succeeding C. P. 
Nickerson, who has retired. 
Alex E. Mosoff becomes manager of 


the Hamilton Westdale office, succeeding 
John D, Graham, who has been trans- 
ferred to Oshawa. 





Philadelphia CLU Meeting 


J. <A. Livingston, economist and 
financial editor of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin, addressed the Philadelphia CLU 
chapter this week on “What This British 
; Means to America.” 

Since September 1, Mr. Livingston has 
in England conferring with Gov- 
ernment officials, business leaders, labor 


leaders and many others, making a first- 
hand study of matters pertaining to the 
recent currency devaluation. His address 
Was in up-to-the-minute account of his 


observations and conclusions. 


Mr. Livingston is the author of the 
syndicated column “Business Outlook,” 


currently carried by over 60 leading 
newspapers; he has written articles for 
many of the outstanding financial and 
business journals and periodicals; a few 
years back he was public utilities editor 
% the Financial World and economist 





business Week. 








Holcombe on Public Relations 


in recent months that improved human 
relations are among the most important 
problems facing American and Canadian 
management today. If that is true in 
business generally, it is equally true 
in our business and especially in our 
field problems. Agency officers have a 
dual responsibility: first, to impress top 
management with the need for studying 
the attitude throughout the company 
toward the relations between the Home 
Office and the field, and then to install 
a universal desire to make the agency 
force a ‘part of the team’; second, to 
assist each local manager with his op- 
portunity and responsibility in his daily, 
or at least his frequent contacts with 
his agents. When both the Home Office 
and the local manager are united in 
achieving a cooperative approach to all 
agency problems, we shall have taken 
a long step forward in our oft dis- 
cussed desire to improve the service 
which our famed agency department 
renders to the people of Canada and 
the United States. May that step be 
taken in each of your companies with- 
out delay. ‘It may be later than you 
think.’ ” 





who is seeking for a “rare” 


New York 7, N. Y. 





—-A RARE CHANCE— 


For the right man! 


A progressive, fast growing agency in mid-town, for 
large “New York" life insurance company is looking for a brokerage man, 
opportunity. He must be between 30 and 
45 years old; have at least 3 years experience in brokerage—with a substantial 
following. Unusual compensation based on salary and commission. 
future awaits him here, in management in a short time, if he is ambitious. 
Write, in confidence, to Box 1913, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, 


A bright 








New Distribution Thinking 
Needed, Says Engelsman 


At the recent Agency Management 
Association convention at Quebec, Ralph 
Engelsman, head of the Engelsman- 
Phillips agency of Penn Mutual Life in 
New York, called for new thinking in 
methods of life insurance distribution. 
He said that in building our plans, we 
should attempt to divorce our thinking 
from things that have been considered 
accepted life insurance practices, and 
try to produce new plans solely from 
the standpoint of good business organi- 
zation. 

He outlined 
tribution based on an 
methods used in modern 


a suggested plan of dis- 
adaptation of 
industry, and 


made a plea for independent thinking on 
the part of the individual companies. He 
said “I think you will agree that compe- 
tition plays a most important part in 
the free enterprise system. It would 
seem that more competition between life 
insurance companies in developing serv- 
ices, plans, and ideas in line with their 
own individual estimate of the public’s 
needs and desires would create a very 
healthy state of affairs for all of us in 
the business. 


“We need leaders who are courageous 
enough to experiment, even though they 
realize in doing so they may make some 
mistakes. We look to men who are 
ready to carry plans into action, without 
consulting with and waiting for the 
whole parade to move along with them.” 





postage costs. 





HIGH, WIDE, AND HANDSOME! 


High in effectiveness. Wide in variety. Handsome in the 


profits it returns to the agent. 


That's the Lincoln National Life's home office Direct Mail ser- 


vice. And what's more, the agent does not pay preparation or 


This effective Direct Mail service is another reason for our 


proud claim that LNL is geared to help its field men. 








The 
LINCOLN 


LiFe 


Its name indicates its character 


INSURANCE 


Fort Wayne |, Indiana 


NATIONAL 


COMPANY 
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For Mass. Mutual at Topeka Program of Life Counsel; 


KDMONSTON 


WILLIAM J 


Massachusetts Mutual Life has ap- 
pointed William J. Edmonston general 
agent at Topeka, Kans., to succeed Lyle 
C. Cutler recently resigned after 20 
years as general agent, who will devote 
his time to personal clients. 

Graduate of Washburn University, 
Topeka, Mr. Edmonston had been an 
accountant and for two years served in 
the Navy as physical education in- 
tructor before becoming an agent for 
Connecticut Mutual. He is financial 


chairman of the Topeka Association of 


Lite Underwriters 

Mr. Cutler, who joined Massachusetts 
Mutual in 1926 becoming general agent 
three years later, received the CLU 


designation in 1937 


Julius Selling Agency 


Plans Course for Brokers 

The Julius Selling Agency, State Mu- 
tual Life, 15 Park Row, New York 
City, on December 8 will start a business 
life insurance class for insurance brok 
The class will consist of ten evenings 
sessions and will be held 
on consecutive from 5:20 to 
7 p.m will be conducted by 
Harry H. Gordon, who is the business 
ind tax consultant of the Selling Agency. 
M Gordon Following 


ers 
the SeSSIONS 
Thursdays 
Classes 


will cover the fe 


Sales Field 


needs 


Insurance 
proprietors 


) 
9USINCSS 


SOLE 


fundamentals - 


selling vreements; partnerships 
analyzit the need—the insurance solu 
on; partnerships—case examples—sales 
aterial bjections; partnerships 
problem in handling the agreement; 
orporations—analyzing the need—the 
Insurance solution; corporations—case 
examples sales materials ob 
jections; corporation—the stock retire 
ment agreement; key-man_ insurance 
credit—other uses; business insurance 
tax problems 

This course is available to a limited 
number of insurance brokers and is en 
tirely tree of charge. The brokers in 


terested in taking the course are advised 
to telephone or write to the Julius Sell 
Ie \vency. 


DAVID K. FALVAY APPOINTED 

Manufacturers Life has announced the 
appointment of David K. Falvay 
vency assistant at its Detroit branch 
Prior to joining Manufacturers Life in 


as 


1947 Mr. Falvay had served three years 
in the Army Air Corps. Following his 
vraduation trom University of Michigan 
he was graduated from the Life Insur 
ance Marketing Institute at Purdue 
University. He qualified for the com 


pany’s production clubs in 1948 and 1949 





Meets Here Dec. 13-14 


The next meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Counsel will be held 
at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Decem- 
ber 13 and 14. 

Speakers at the opening session will 
include Victor A. Lutnicki, associate 
counsel, John Hancock, and James K. 
Honey, assistant counsel, who will dis- 
cuss “Alternative Approaches to Com- 
pulsory Disability Benefits—The Role of 
Home Office Counsel”; Sylvester C. 
Smith, Jr., general counsel, The Pru- 
dential, “The Labors on Labor Law’; 
Churchill Rodgers, general counsel, 
Metropolitan Life, “Leasehold Acquisi- 
tions”; Remarks by Charles G. Taylor, 
Jr., executive vice president, Metropoli- 
tan Life. 

The program for the second day’s 
business session is follows: 


as 


L. L. Bomberger, Hammond, Indiana, 
“The Insurance Law. of Indiana”; 
Vincent V. R. Booth, counsel, New 
England Mutual, “The Life Insurance 
Policy in the Probate Court—Part 
Two”; Remarks by E. M. McConney, 
president, Bankers Life Co., and first 


president of the Society of Actuaries. 
A discussion will be held on direct place- 
ment with five minutes being devoted to 
the following speakers: Haughton Bell, 
assistant general counsel, Mutual Life of 
New York; Dwight Brooke, general 
counsel, Bankers Life of Iowa; Alex- 
ander Query, associate general counsel, 
The Prudential; Daniel J. Reidy, gen- 
eral counsel, Guardian Life; Gerald M. 
Swanstrom, general counsel, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life; Robert D. Taylor, K. 
C., general counsel, Sun Life of Canada. 


New England Mutual Life’s 
Dividend Scale for 1950 


Directors of New England Mutual 
Life have authorized the largest dollar 
distribution in the company’s history in 
voting $14,400,000 as dividends payable in 
1950, it has been announced by Presi- 
dent George Willard Smith. This main- 
tains the same scale voted in 1948 and 
1949, Interest on settlement options 
and dividends on deposit will continue 


at 3%. 












LOUIS LIPSKY, 
President 


General Agencies available in 
Delaware and the 








EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


ISSUES ALL FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
$10.00 Monthly Disability Income Benefits 
One and Five Year Renewable Term, Ten Year Term and Term Expectancy; Mort- 
gage Protection Insurance; Family Income Riders; Juvenile Insurance; Insurance with 


Annuity; Life Premium Reduced One-half After Twenty Years; Limited Payment and 
Endowment Contracts; Also Sub-Standard Policies Issued. 


For further information write MURRAY APRIL, Director of Agencies 


"A Company with a Friendly Atmosphere" 


HARRY YARIN, 
V. P. and Secretary 














Upstate New York, New Jersey, 
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Spiritual Satisfactions Needed Says 


Wallace Bennett, 


Problems of economic dissatisfaction 
and misunderstanding largely may be 
solved by greater management effort in 
meeting employes’ ‘spiritual 
satisfactions” and recognition as indi- 
viduals, Wallace F. Bennett, president 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, said at the meeting of Agency 
Management Association, at Quebec. 
He emphasized that spiritual satisfac- 
tions are essential to the employes’ hap- 
piness, and the lack of them is respon- 
sible for the dissatisfaction of some 
with America’s industrial system. 

The great challenge of today is that 
of spiritual leadership, not technical 
leadership, Mr. Bennett declared, ad- 
ding: “To those who may say they have 
‘no time for that sort of thing,’ I would 
like to suggest that you cannot afford 
to ignore it.” 

The NAM president told his audience 


needs for 


President of NAM 


that it helped him to understand the 
problem and the answers more clearly 
when he visualized the “phantom fac- 
tory” which exists with every physical 
factory. In this phantom plant, he said, 
the objective is to produce “spiritual 
satisfactions and human happiness.” 

“I think that part of the trouble 
which exists in the world today,” Mr, 
Bennett explained, “is due to the fact 
that these phantom spiritual factories 
and offices and shops of ours are not 
operating properly; that men are not 
turning out the right products in them. 
Therefore, in their disappointment, 
workers yield to fears about the opera- 
tion of our physical plants; they yield 
to dissatisfaction, mistrust and misun- 
derstanding—and there is industrial un- 
rest.” In the physical plant, he said, 
men work to make a living. But in the 
— plant, “they work to make a 
ife. 
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Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 


ED LEWIS glanced at the clock in Harmon’s 

Drug Store window, saw that it was only 
half past three and decided that a table in 
Harmon’s would be as good a place as any to go 
over the papers in his brief case—especially if 
the table had a cup of coffee on it. He had an- 
other appointment in town at four, and there 
wasn’t much point in walking back to his 
office now. 


Fred stepped inside and looked around for 
an empty table. He waved casually to a tall 
man standing at the fountain and nodded to a 
young couple seated at a far table. There was an 
empty booth in the back of the store, next to 
three teen-age girls who were huddled over 
their sodas and talking so excitedly that they 
didn’t notice him when he sat down. 


As he sipped his coffee, Fred couldn’t help 
hearing scraps of conversation that drifted 


across the partition. 


‘Well, it’s all settled!’’ one said. “Last 
night Mother and Dad and I had a long talk— 
and guess what! I’m going to the University 

next fall! Dad says it will cost a little more, 
but it’s just wonderful for journalism, you 
know!” 


“Oh, I’m so glad you’re going!”’ the 
second girl exclaimed. ‘“That will make 
two of us, then. I wouldn’t think of 
going anywhere else. There’s such a 
grand crowd there, and .. .” 


Fred glanced over his shoulder for a second 
look at the young ladies—and noticed that the 
third girl was sitting very quietly. It was then 
he recognized her... 


Nancy Baxter. Yes, that was Tom Baxter’s 
little girl. He hadn’t seen her for several years 
. .. not since he had stopped at the house, after 
her father died, to talk with Mrs. Baxter about 
her husband’s life insurance. Tom was about as 
sensible a man as Fred had known in all his 
years as New York Life agent, and the insur- 
ance program they had mapped out together 
would... 


The first girl was talking again. ‘Come on, 
Nancy,” she said, ‘‘tell us—what are you going 
to do when school is out? You must have some 
plans . . .”” She stopped, as though suddenly 
embarrassed ... 


There was a short pause, during which 
Fred almost held his breath. Then Nancy 
Baxter said, rather quietly, “I am going to the 
University next fall, too.” 


Fred Lewis closed his eyes, conscious only 
of the pride and thankfulness in the young girl’s 
voice—and of the deep, deep sense of satisfac- 
tion that welled up inside himself. He finished 
his coffee and left to keep his four o’clock 
appointment. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Chicago Meeting Has Answers To 
“W hat’s Ahead for American Economy” 


Chicago—Destruction of incentive is 
the most damaging thing that is hap- 
pening in the United States today, is the 
belief of Cloud Wampler, president of 
Carrier Corp., while Harris Loewy, 
economist of the Bankers Life of lowa, 
asserts government intervention is the 
greatest danger facing this country 
With Frank Annunizo, director of labor 
of Illinois, and Louis Wirth, chairman 
of education, training and research in 
race relations of University of Chicago, 
both were speakers at a “Town Hall” 
meeting conducted by the Chicago 


Traveling Dangerous Road 
Is View of Cloud Wampler 


Although this 
dangerous road, in the opinion of Cloud 


country is traveling a 


Wampler, president of Carrier Corp., 
he is reasonably optimistic about the 
long-range future only because he be- 
lieves we will come to our senses be- 
fore too late 

“From whatever angle you view the 


history of this country,” said Mr, Wam- 


pler, “you will find that progress has 
been made and our standard of living 
constantly improved because adequate 
incentives have been offered to those 
who had the brains, the imagination 
and the courage to do great things. 


Perhaps even more important, these in- 
centives have been sufficiently large to 
attract a steady flow of capital for the 
development of business enterprises. 
“Now this motivating force is being 
chipped away here and whittled down 
there. Men and money seem to be more 
and more inclined to follow easier, safer 
channels, because there is less and less 


reward for choosing a bolder course. 
In fact, there is much evidence of a 
change in our national philosophy, a 


shift from opportunity to security. And, 
in my belief, this is both a sad thing 


and a potentially dangerous develop- 
ment so far as our future is concerned. 

“Why has this state of affairs come 
to pass? The answer isn't too difficult. 
Much of the reason why can be found 


in the fact that our Federal government 
has grown to such mammoth propor- 
tions, and that the tax burden necessary 
to support this giant is literally stagver- 
ing. Present day actually 
sapping the strength of the greatest pro- 


taxation 1s 


duction system this world has ever 
known. It is taking away some of the 
incentives that have made us great.” 


Mr. Wampler referred to the govern- 


ment budget of $42 billion and the tax 
burden which is killing incentive to en- 
terprise. 

“There is no reasonable doubt that 
paying this huge annual cost has cut 


deeply into the traditional pattern of 
our economy,” he said, “and one of the 


most uncomfortable symptoms is an 
alarming shrinkage in venture capital. 
lf this alone doesn’t serve to wave a 


flag in front of our complacency, then 
there is something distinctly wrong with 
our thinking. 

“Certainly it doesn’t have to be argued 
in front of this audience that a plentiful 
supply of so-called risk capital is vital 
to a dynamic and expanding economy. 


The great period of national growth 
from 1869 to 1928 was marked by regu- 
lar and continuous additions to total 
capital—averaging approximately 20% 


of the gross national product each year. 
But since 1930 the average rate of ‘plow 
back’ has been much And we are 
now feeling the consequences of this. 


less. 


Disappearance of Investors 
“Today, the individual investor, to all 
practical purposes, no longer exists as a 
source of new capital for private busi- 
I could flood you with figures to 
that individuals in recent vears 


ness. 


show 


have added very little, net, to their hold- 
ings 


Yet 


of corporate stocks and bonds 


Chapter of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters Monday 
night in LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 

The subject was “What’s Ahead for 
the American Economy,” and each of 
the four spoke 20 minutes, followed with 
a five minute rebuttal, Phil S. Hanna, 
business columnist of the Chicago Daily 
News, acted as moderator. 

Edward W. Rosenheim of the Penn 
Mutual Life was chairman of the meet- 
ing. Doren E. Trump, manager of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., is 
president of the organization. 





this cannot be ascribed to lack of funds. 
The Federal Reserve Board has statis- 
tics for 1948 which show that in that 
year alone nearly $6 billion of individual 
savings flowed into life insurance com- 
panies, savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks. On the other 
hand, all of us have witnessed the sharp 
drop in stock financing by all manner 
of business corporations, And it also 
is worthy of note that most of the life 
insurance and savings institutions I 
have just mentioned are restricted as to 
investments in common stocks. 

“In fact, by their very nature, these 
institutions must avoid every possible 
risk in investing the funds that are en- 
trusted to them. True, established busi- 
nesses can borrow large sums for ven- 
tures that are judged to be entirely safe 
and sound. But the so-called little fel- 
low, men with ideas which may flop or 
may develop into great new industries, 
these men are in trouble. And this is 
an evil thing for the United States of 
America. For risk-taking has long been 
a part of the American tradition. And 
it unquestionably has been the main- 
spring of our great expansion and our 
steadily rising standard of living. 

“Let’s look for a moment at the 
reasons behind this disappearing act on 
the part of the individual investor. I 
have already mentioned one reason. The 
incentive to take a chance has_ been 
whittled down by our present system 
of taxation. Suppose the risk pays off. 
The gains are taxed before they leave 
the hands of the business which pro- 
duced them, and then the man who 
risked his money is taxed again on his 
income. Is it any wonder that billions 
in savings are flowing annually into tax- 
exempt investments? 

“But there are other facets to 
problem, as well. Income taxes in the 
upper brackets being what they are, 
those who previously made large* in- 
vestments in corporate stocks and bonds 
now have less money for this purpose. 

“The appointment of a_ presidential 
board in the steel industry gontract dis- 
pute, and the arbitarary call by this 
board for a non-contributory pension 
and security plan, certainly has had the 
effect of shaking confidence in the abil- 
ity of management to manage. In my 
book this is another step toward the 
dictated life. I object most strongly to 
turning over the prerogatives of man- 
agement to a government board. And 
all this is aside from the point that the 
public has been very badly fooled into 
thinking that six cents an hour, plus 
Federal social security, will pay for pen- 
sions of $100 a month without the 
elapse of many, many years in which 
to build up sufficient reserves. 

“Well, if I have sounded as though 
my answer would be a pessimistic one, 
this has not been intentional. Certainly 
we are in the midst of a dangerous 
trend in our national development. Ob- 
viously great damage is being done to 
the incentives which have led men to 
attempt great things. But I have very 
real faith in the basic intelligence of a 
great majority of the American people. 
If they can be given an understanding 
of what is happening to our economic 
system, I feel sure they will agree to 
call a halt. This is not going to be an 


this 









easy task. And it will not be accom- 
plished if the great body of business- 
men in this country continue to ‘let 
George do it’ insofar as the political 
implications of this situation are con- 
cerned. 

“However, the job can be done. And 
if our economic system is allowed to 
operate freely and without having to 
support too great a burden of govern- 
ment, then we can be very sure from 
the lessons of the past that this coun- 
try of ours will continue to prosper. 
In the very last analysis, ‘the choice is 
between freedom and a government-dic- 
tated economy. And I hopé and pray 
that the vote will be for the former.” 


Harris Loewy Sees Danger 


In Government Intervention 

In discussing what has come to be 
known as the Welfare State, Harris 
Loewy, economist of Bankers Life of 
Iowa, told the Chicago Town Meeting 
that everyone recognizes it is an obli- 
gation of government to promote wel- 
fare in areas of action appropriate to 
it, but, he added: 

“What we have in the United States 
today is Intervention on a grand scale, 
and we have it under a representative 
government which purports to reflect 
more or less accurately the wishes of a 
large number of voters who look to the 
government to guarantee their material 
security. The fact that Federal inter- 
vention is clearly encroaching on eco- 
nomic areas formerly regarded as pri- 
vate does not alarm our voters. Ap- 
parently, without having thought much 
about it, they are sacrificing a large 
measure of political and economic liber- 
ty for the security which they demand. 

“The first began in the early thirties 
during the Great Depression. This was 
the severely critical attitude of millions 
of Americans toward the free enterprise 
system. By 1939 when unemployment 
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That’s the average 
size life case of the 
graduates of our pro- 
gramming schools who are 
using the Company’s special 
service. 

Supplementing our COM- 
PLETE sales kit — Life... 


Noncancellable Sickness 
and Accident...Group... 
i and Wholesale — is thor- ' 
ough training, both elemen- : 
tary and advanced. f 






We believe sound training, 
reflected through our Com- 
pany schools, speeds success. 
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was still heavy it was widely Delieye 
(and still is) that free enterprise, }, 
its very nature, could not provide the 
stability of employment and ‘ incom, 
which is essential to prosperity, and go. 
cial well being. The various politica) 
and economic programs of the Federa| 
government in the thirties ‘were’*not 
successful if the number of unemployed 
in that decade is taken as a criterion, 
Recovery was far from complete ang 
if it had not been for the war, popular 
pressure might have resulted in eyep 
further changes in the free enterprise 
system. I believe that war-induced pros. 
perity and full employment did more 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Originated Quality Award 
Now Gets One Himself 























































































LAWRENCE J. DOOLIN 





Lawrence J. Doolin, associate mana- 
ver of agencies, Fidelity Mutual Life, 
was presented a scroll at the annual 
meeting of Agency Management Asso- 
ciation at Quebec in recognition of his 
having originated the National Quality 
Award idea and having worked long and 
arduously in its promotion. 

Mr. Doolin was presented the award 
at the Quebec meeting by Grant L. 
Hill, vice president, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, who is also chairman of the Quality 
Business Committee of the association. 
Mr. Hill made the award on behalf of 
both the association and the National 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters, joint 
sponsors of N.Q.A. In presenting Mr. 
Doolin with the scroll, Mr. Hill praised 
him for his “brilliant idea that has done 
much to arouse a greater appreciation 
f quality business and its effect on the 
business and the public.” 


Sir Geo. Maddex 


(Continued from Page 5) 
t ought, on the contrary, to help in 
raising productive capacity. 

“The National Health scheme—unlike 
the National Insurance _scheme—does 
not rest upon actuarial estimates for its 
financial set-up. Estimates were indeed 
made by the responsible department, 
the Ministry of Health, but it is not en- 
tirely surprising that these were found 

be considerably too low. In fact, 
the first estimates of cost have been 
raised by 50% or more as a result of 
early experience, The latest figures that 
| have, show that the whole of the Na- 
tional Health Service is likely to cost 
seven pounds, ten shillings a head, or 
80 at the old rate of exchange for the 
ear 1949-50. This is a large sum al- 
though my recent experience of Ameri- 
‘an prices suggests to me that you will 
‘onsider it modest. More than one-half 

f this amount goes to the hospital and 
the specialist services, and the various 
tems of benefit, such as dentures, spec- 
tacles, wigs, etc., account for only about 
ne-eichth of this total. It is clear, 
therefore, that although the provision of 
convicts and other humorous 
tems may need looking into, they can- 





| 


wigs for 


not affect the cost of the scheme. The 
cominant factor in the burden of the 
Health Service is the expenditure on 


hospital service, and this, having regard 
‘0 the state of the hospitals of Great 
Britain, due to the war and other fac- 
lors, is hardly surprising.” 

Unions Want, But Don’t Understand 
Bethlehem Steel Plan 

the SS discussions by 

actuaries emphasis 


the 
was 


Duy ne 
American 


stressed on the Pensions situation, and 


nN features of the Administration’s bill 


N. Y. Life Directors 


Henry Ford II, president of Ford 
Motor Co. and Mark R. Sullivan, presi- 
dent of Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. have been elected members of the 
board of directors of the New York 
Life, it was announced by George L. 
Harrison, chairman of the board. 





(6,000) which have potentialities of 
bankrupting the nation if enacted in the 
present form. One statement made was 
that many unions think there should be 
wide adoption of the Bethlehem Steel’s 
plan although most of them do not 
know exactly what that plan is. M. AI- 
bert Linton, president of Provident Mu- 
tual, and chairman of the joint SS com- 
mittee of Life Insurance Association of 
America and American Life Convention, 
saw danger to the nation in the current 
short-sighted emotional hysteria which 
is leading up to astronomical govern- 
ment costs. 

Among those attending Society of Ac- 
tuaries’ first convention are A. D. Was- 
senaar, general manager of South- 
African National Life, Capetown, South 
Africa: Rodolfo Ciganda, Bank of 
Insurance, Montevideo, South America; 
J. N. Schmit, Holland’s Society of Ac- 
tuaries; and the manager of the Bam- 
bay Life. 











agency located in Newark. 





MANAGER WANTED 
An experienced man, having a license and knowing how to manage a life insurance 
Must have experience in training men; must know the 
optional modes of settlement and how to program life insurance. 
is a tremendous opportunity to become a member in the firm, at a salary plus, and 
is a unique chance to any man between the ages of 25 to 55. 
The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


To such a man this 


Write to Box #1915, 











Celler Would Put Limit 


On Size of Corporations 


Washington—At a hearing by the 
House Judiciary subcommittee on mo- 
nopolies chairman of which is Represen- 
tative Emanuel Cellar (D., N. Y.), he 
said he was “groping toward” a proposal 
for limiting the size of corporations. 
Earl Bunting, managing director of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
was a witness at the time. The size, he 
said, would depend on sales, production, 
assets, financial power, number of em- 
ployes, number of stockholders and net 
worth. If a corporation goes beyond 
that criteria of size “it could only con- 
tinue large if it justified its size on 
certain grounds—that it produces in the 
public interest, that its largeness is es- 
sential to efficiency and economy of 
production and distribution. It would 
have to prove it is not a monopoly and 
give a guaranty of competition.” 











LEROY LINCOLN HONORED 





Given Dinner by N. Y. Round Table 
at Which Sixteen Presidents Were 
Present; J. M. Fraser Toastmaster 


Leroy A. Lincoln, president of the 
Metropolitan Life, was guest of honor 
of the 
Round Table of New York at a dinner 
November 10 the Club, 
New York. It was a felicitious occasion 
The 


life 


General Agents and Managers 


held in Links 


included 16 presidents of 


John M 
Fraser, general agent, Connecticut Mu- 
tual in New York, who is secretary of 
the Round Table, did a fine job as 
toastmaster. Mr. Lincoln was presented 
with a silver tray. 


guests 


insurance companies. 


HARRY L. HARVEY DIES 
Harry L. Harvey, 52, agent of The 
Prudential in Erie, Pa., died recently. 
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we don't throw back the ‘little ones | 


Big or little, all Life cases get the same thorough, person- 
al follow-up at Prudential's DOWNTOWN AGENCY. 
It makes sense to us. We know that a case can't be 
taken for granted just because it's small. Our 25 years 
of helping Brokers and Surplus Writers around the curves 
have taught us that many small cases demand more at- 


tention than applications for larger amounts. 


We know, too, how much a small case can mean to a 
Broker in maintaining smooth relations with his client. 
Maybe that's why so many Brokers who tried us with 


a small case in the past still deal with us today. 


For top service, regardless of policy size, call on the— 


BROKERAGE SPECIALISTS 


EUBANK & HENDERSON, Managers 


Downtown Agency 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


ASSOCIATES 
L. P. ROBINSON — E. J. CURTIN 
H. H. MOORE H. A. EUBANK 
LEO BLATZ W. Q. MEEKER 





FOR MORE AND MORE 
PROFITS MAKE 


EUBANK-HENDERSON 
PARTNERS FOR LIFE 
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Cy Steven’s 35 Years With Phoenix 


Cyrus T. Steven, public relations di- 
rector of Phoenix Mutual Life, on 
November 9 observed his 35th anni- 
versary with that company. After gradu- 
ating from Trinity College in 1914, Mr. 


STEVEN 


CYRUS LT. 


Steven joined the actuarial department 
of Phoenix Mutual. He became manager 
“i the policy lo an division in 1918, and 

later headed the income settlement divi- 
sion, where he wiete many of the early 
income conservation pla ns and was. in- 
strumental in establishing the company’s 
present income ieee service for 
policy holders. 

In 1924 he was 
of advertising and 
in charge of Phoenix 
advertising program. 


ippointed supervisor 
publicity, and placed 
Mutual’s national 
He was responsible 


Philadelphia Life Gains 


a Life Insurance Co., in 
releasing current production — figures, 
cater out that in the month of Octobe 
the largest paid volume for any one 
month in the company’s history was re- 


corded. The paid volume was $2,900,601 : 


up almost $1,000,000 over October, 1948 

An interesting sidelicht is that the 
paid business for the first ten months 
of 1949 is $22,113,863, which is approxi 
mately the same as that written during 
the entire vear of 1948, when the com- 


pany celebrated its largest production 
year. 

William Elliott, president of the com- 
pany, in commenting on this progress, 
remarks that “It is proof of the fact 
that life insurance continues to gain in 


public when 
plans for the 
made avail 


favor among the buying 
adequate life insurance 
needs of the individual are 
able to them through the services of 
thoroughly trained agents. People today 
are more conscious of the need for 
immediate protection combined with ul- 


timate savines than ever before. 


MUTUAL OF N. Y. LEADERS 
The New York (Kassoff) agency of 
Mutual L ife of New York led all the 


company’s agencies throughout the coun- 


try in volume of insurance sold during 
October. The agency is managed by 
John L. Kassoff. 

The Portland, Ore. agency, Wilbur 
iX. Hood, CLU, manager, held first 
place in number of polic sold during 
the period and was thire a in volume 

The Chicago (Persons) agency, man 
aged by Henry W. Persons, was second 
in volume. Charles E. Brown’s Grand 
Rapids agency was second in_ policies 


Los Angeles agen- 
A. Sattem. 


fo] eae” by the 
cy, managed by G. 


sold, 


for developing the well known retire- 
ment income campaign which began in 
national magazines in 1926 and has run, 
with only minor variations, continuously 
to the present day. 

At this time Mr. Steven also began 
a 12-year tenure as editor of the Field 
magazine. In 1927 he was advanced to 
advertising and publicity manager, a 
title he retained when he became an 
officer of the company in 1932, The fol- 
lowing year a poster he designed on 
“Financial Independence” received first 
prize in a nationwide competition. 

In January, 1947, Mr. Steven was pro- 
moted to the newly created post of 
public relations director. 

As a charter member of the Life In- 
surance Advertisers Association, Mr. 
Steven served on this national organiza- 
tion’s first several boards of directors, 
and was elected president in 1938. He 
made an outstanding contribution to the 
entire life insurance industry in 1937 
when he held the publicity chairman- 
ship of National Life Insurance Week. 

Mr. Steven is a director of the Hart- 
ford Advertising Club and a past secre- 
tary and vice president of the Insurance 
Institute of Hartford. 


Manufacturers Life’s New 
Building Plans Announced 


Manufacturers Life of Torcnto has 
announced that it plans to start con- 
struction of a major addition to its head 
office building early in 1950. The pro- 
posed addition will be 11 stories plus 
a machinery pent-house and will be 
connected with the present six-story 
building to provide continuous floor 
space on all levels. When finished, the 
available office space will be increased 
from 144,500 to 196,500 square feet. The 
214 acre mid-town site of the Manufac- 
turers Life provides ample space for the 
new addition without disturbing the 
wide lawns and flower beds that have 
made the present building a Toronto 
landmark. 

Immediate reason for the Manufactur- 
ers Life’s decision to build is the growth 
of the company in recent years. When 
the present head office building was 
erected in 1925 business in _ force 
amounted to $319 million, assets were 
$60 million, and new business was being 
written at the rate of $65 million per 
year, Business in force is now over $1,- 
200,000,000; assets are nearly $390 mil- 
lion; new business for some years has 
been in excess of $150 million. 
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KEY TO SECURITY 


A Key to Success 


Equitable of lowa 
Field Underwriters 


Equitable Life of Iowa’s field underwriters have 
enthusiastically endorsed the Key to Security, the 
Company’s new and simplified method of life 
insurance programming. With a professional ap- 
proach that is easy to understand, the Key to 
Security clearly defines the prospect’s life in- 
surance program requirements and graphically 
portrays the solution to his estate problems. 


This new method of programming is consistently 
demonstrating its effectiveness as an aid to career 
life underwriting for Equitable of Iowa field men. 
A three months survey indicates: 


® Highly satisfactory results from the new Key 
to Security direct mail approach. 
@ A better than average ratio of sales per in- 


@ 547 Key to Sccurity sales totaling $7,113,543. 


@ An average size policy of more than $13,006. 


Those are four excellent reasons why Equitable 
of Iowa field underwriters know that the Key to 
Security is their Key to Success. 


EQUITABLE 
of IOWA 


OVER ONE BILLION LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 


for 


Des Moines 








Research Fund Receives 


Cherished Lasker Awar 


The most distinguished award jy 
United States medicine—the Albert an; 
Mary Lasker award for contributions 
the public health of the United States_ 
was made to the Life Insurance Medic,| 
Research Fund in New York City. The 
award was received on behalf of th 
fund by M,. Albert Linton, chairman ,; 
the Fund and president ‘of Providen: 
Mutual Life of Philadelphia, at the 774 
annual meeting of the American Pub} 
Health Association. 

One other organization—the Amer. 
can Academy of Pediatrics—was als 
given the coveted gold statuette of th: 
award at this year’s meeting and sj 
awards were made to leading America) 
medical scientists. 

The highest praise was given the Lif. 
Insurance Medical Research Fund in the 
delivery of the award. “It is alread 
apparent,” the Lasker citation read: 
“that the activities of the Fund not oni 
have served to focus attention on the 
need for cardiovascular research by 
also through its grants and _ fellowshi 
program have given a great impetus t: 
research in both the experimental anj 
clinical fields. The Fund has set a pat. 
tern for the cooperative support oj 
medical research by private agencies 
which possess fundamental social sig. 
nificance for the public health. 

“The Life Insurance Medical Researe! 
Fund was established in 1945 by the co- 
operative participation of most of the 
important life insurance companies oj 
the United States and Canada for the 
purpose of making grants in support o/ 
medical research, the results of whic! 
might be expected to reduce mortality 
and improve longevity. Under the abl 
chairmanship of M. Albert Linton, the 
Fund initiated a program of aiding re- 
search on cardiovascular disease at a 
time when financial support for research 
in this field was very limited.” 





. 

Gordon Abrams Appointed 

Gordon Abrams, who for the past year 
and a half has been associated with 
Northwestern National Life’s J. E 
Ainley agency at Washington, D. C. as 
manager of its life department, has been 
appointed general agent in Washington, 
for that company. His new general 
agency will be exclusively devoted t 
brokerage life production—the specialty 
with which Mr. Abrams has concerned 
himself for the past several years. 
CLU, Mr. Abrams has had 20 years of 
experience in life insurance sales work, 
having worked both as a personal pro- 
ducer and as a manager. 

Oren W. Holman, recently released 
from the Navy with the rank of com- 
mander, will take over as manager for 
the Ordinary life deparhment of the 
Ainley agency. Mr. Holman _ began his 
career with Northwestern National a 


California, Pa. in 1937 and has _ been 
with the company continuously since 
that time with the exception of his 


service in the Navy. 





Northwestern National 


Sales at Record High 


Sales of new business, including Group, 
by Northwestern National Life, Minne- 
apolis, in October made that the largest 
single month in the company’s history 
Ordinary business amounted to 512064: 
344, the third consecutive year in which 
Ordinary business sales have topped the 
$12 million mark in October. In a 
tion, Group life sales reached $4,637,500 
and Group casualty $1,533,187. 

Ordinary business of $21,141,001 re 
ceived on October 31 made that the 
largest single day’s Ordinary business ™ 
company history, breaking the previous 
record established in October, 1945. Ap- 
plications received during the month to- 
taled 2,694 for an average anplication © 


$4,477. my 
October marked NWNL’s § traditiona 


campaign in which agents compete ! 
attend the annual President’s |! ishing 
Party at Basswood Lake on the Cana 


dian border next summer. 
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Unsound Pension Plans 
Jeopardize Security 


JOHNSON TELLS UNDERWRITERS 





Demand for Additional Security Pre- 
sents Challenge to Business Man- 
agement Institute Head Says 





The growing demand for additional 
security through voluntary pensions and 
social benefits for employes presents an 
immediate challenge to business manage- 
ment to see that plans adopted are 
actuarially sound or the future results 
may prove disastrous to the public and 
the economy, Holgar J. Johnson, presi- 
dent. Institute of Life Insurance, said in 
an address before the annual meeting 
of tne Institute of Home Office Under- 
writers at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, last Friday. 

“\fany employe groups have apparent- 
ly determined that they want the floor 
of security of the Social Security Act 
amplified through voluntary plans, some 
on © contributory basis and some with 
management meeting the entire cost,” 
Mr. Johnson said. “Now that this ques- 
tion has become one of the important 
considerations in collective bargaining, 
we can be sure that the pressure for 
further pension plans and social bene- 
fit plans will be accelerated. 


Period of Rapid Expansion 


“In a period of rapid expansion such 
as seems imminent, however, it is urgent 
that every one concerned, employers, 
employes, trustees, underwriters, union 
officials, give serious thought to keeping 
the plans sound, on an actuarial base 
and clearly understandable to those who 
expect to benefit from them. If this 
is not done, our troubles may multiply 


in the future. Instead of broadening 
our security base, we may jeopardize 
the security we now have. And one 


thing everyone should keep clearly in 
mind is that pensions and all the other 
benefits cost money; whether the em- 
ploye pays anything or not, this comes 
out of production. Thus, while the added 
security may be desirable, the additions 
must not be at a pace too great to be 
borne by the economy.” 

This was one of the many underwrit- 





RUSH E. MARTIN RETIRES 


Wisconsin National Life Vice President, 
41 Years With Company, Given 
Testimonial Dinner and Gift 


After 41 years of service with Wis- 


consin National Life of Oshkosh, Wis., 
Rush E. Martin has retired as vice 
president. In his honor a_ testimonial 


dinner was given recently, attended by 
officers, directors and 80 employes of 
the company, During his long career 
with Wisconsin National Mr. Martin 
served progressively as auditor, assistant 
secretary, then secretary and treasurer 
and vice president. Last April he re- 
signed as secretary but continued as a 
vice president until October 31. 

At the dinner R. P. Boardman, presi- 
dent of the company, and O. A. Lichten- 
berger, vice president and_ treasurer, 
paid tribute to Mr. Martin as “a true 
friend who has shown affection for all 
within the company and who has always 
been willing to lend a helping hand to 
those in need.” 

Vice President Lichtenberger pre- 
sented to Mr. Martin a set of matched 
lugeage, the gift of his associates, and 
said: “You came to us 41 years ago 
when the company’s assets were only 
$188,000 and you have helped our growth 
to a total of $18,900,000 in assets today. 
In 1908 we had barely $1,000,000 of life 
insurance in force, as compared with 
our $85,000,000 today. 
acknowledging both the tributes 
and gift Mr. Martin said that from the 
early days of its young life, the Wis- 
consin National has carried a birthmark 
of solidity. 





Frank C. Ulrick Advanced 

Frank C. Ulrick, CLU, who has been 
an assistant manager for The Prudential 
in the greater Philadelphia area for the 
past three years, has been appointed 
head of the company’s district office No. 
7 there. This office serves the Manay- 
unk section of the city. 

Following his graduation from St. 
Joseph College in 1932, Mr. Ulrick spent 
a year in the retail merchandising field, 
joining Prudential as an agent in Phila- 
delphia in 1933. He has represented the 
company there since that time except for 
two years spent in the Army during 
World War II. Mr. Ulrick has been 
a CLU since 1941. 





ing problems cited by Mr. Johnson as 
exemplifying the important public rela- 
tions role of the home office underwriter. 
“It is important that those inside a 
business, who handle the technical de- 
tails such as this, keep in mind that 
it is people they are dealing with, not 
merely ideas, statistics or end results,” 
he said. “When the technicians estab- 
lish rules which are to guide the opera- 
tion of a business or pass on the 
individual cases in the application of 
those rules, they are taking action which 
will either make friends or contribute to 
the loss of friends. 

“This does not mean that public favor 
is to be won by appeasement in policy- 


making. Policy should be established 
with two objectives in mind—to best 
serve the clients and to best serve the 


public as a whole. But, once established, 
the rules should not then remain a cold 
formula. They should be applied with all 
the diplomacy, human understanding and 
warmth of feeling that can be put into 
them.” 

Home office underwriters can be of 
special value in helping life insurance 
broaden the publics reached and_pro- 
vided with protection, Mr. Johnson also 
said. “One of the important  pub‘tic 
relations considerations of the life in- 
surance business today is the constant 
widening of the public broug rht under 
its protection,” he said. “It is in this 
area that underwriters can be of special 
value, as they are the ones who draw 
the lines of insurability and determine 
who may or may not fall within those 
boundaries.” 














EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 


A Company with the personal touch—a ratebook full of policies you will 
enjoy selling. 


Let us tell you more about our plans for greater expansion. 


GENERAL AGENCY TERRITORY AVAILABLE 
IN PENNSYLVANIA AND MARYLAND 


For information write to 
John O. Slemmer, Manager of Agencies 


. Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Scranton, Pa. 























Officers Institute H. O. Underwriters 





Officers elected by the Institute of Home Office Underwriters at Chicago last 
week are shown above. 
First row left to right, Publicity Director—Ray E. Button, Republic National 


Life; president— William H. Neely, vice president Southern Farm Bureau Life; 
executive vice president—John T. Acree, Jr., Lincoln Income Life; vice president 
and editor—James Q. Taylor, Northwestern National Life; secretary-treasurer— 
William H. Harrison, Security Mutual Life. 

Second row left to right—Members of executive committee—J. H. B. Peay, Jr., 
Life Co. of Virginia; T. B. Anderson, Jr., Connecticut General Life; Robert B. 
Caplinger, Southland Life; Ernest F. Brewer, Republic National Life; N. Murray 
Longworth, United Benefit Life; Herman S. Lindy, Delta Life. Charles F. Harris, 


State Mutual Life, member of executive committee was not present. 





The Butcher, 


The Baker, 


LIFE « 








i 
The Candlestick Maker of 


— good prospects when you're 
selling Provident’s complete line of 
Personal Protection Plans. 


ACCIDENT » 
HOSPITAL-SURGICAL 


All the standard forms written on 
payroll deduction, and group plans— plus many St. 
unique contracts developed to meet special 
needs. Full information in exchange for a letter 


CHATTANOOGA 





Franklin Names Duffy 
As Director of Sales 


Duffy, for the past year and a 
half general agent in the Chicago area 
for Franklin Life of Springfield, IIL, 
has returned to the home office agency 
executive staff as director of sales, 
Charles E. Becker, president, announced. 
Mr. Duffy joined the Franklin Chicago 





John E. 


sales organization in 1936. In 1946 he 
was promoted to director of the insured 
savings department at the home office. 


In that capacity he specialized in train- 
ing respresentatives in the presentation 
Franklin contracts, and visited prac- 
tically the entire Franklin operating 
area, In 1947 Mr. Duffy decided to re- 
turn to personal production and agency 
building in the communities immediately 
adjacent to Cook County, Illinois. 


Approve St. Louis Mutual, 
Postal L. & C. Merger 


A board of Insurance Commissioners 
meeting recently at St. Louis approved 
the merger of the St. Louis Mutual Life, 
Louis, with the Postal Life and 
Casualty, Kansas City. The Postal Life 
thus becomes a company with life in- 
surance in force in excess of $36 mil- 
lion and assets in excess of $8 million. 


SICKNESS 


individual, 


outlining your general agency qualifications. The State Insurance Commissioners 

nih Agency Opportunities in 38 States and Canada — _ hy = pot d 7 7a 
uri, % ‘Ti ~ an, Kansas. 

ENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY “Previously the "stockholders and 


policyholders of the St. Louis Mutual 
had approved the proposal for the com- 





pany to be taken over by the Postal 
Life, and the stockholders of the Postal 
Life aiso approve the proposal. 
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Four Bostonians Elected 
Directors of John Hancock 


Four Bostonians 
elected to the board of directors of John 
Hancock Mutual Life on Monday. They 
were named in conformity with a vote 


prominent were 


of the policyholders increasing the board 
to 24 members. 

The 
Cabot, 
eral manager of Godfrey L. 


Thomas D. 
vice president, treasurer and gen- 
Cabot, Inc., 
and director and member of the execu- 
United Co.: 


; 
chairman of 


new directors are 


tive committee of Fruit 


Merrill 


chusetts 


Massa- 
Massa- 
Second Fund, Inc., 
and a director of American Research 
& Development Corp.; Samuel Pinanski, 
president of American Theatres Corp., 
new president of Theatre Owners of 
America and chairman of the board of 
National Exhibitors Film Corp.; Philip 
H. Theopold, partner in the firm of 
Minot, DeBlois & Maddison, a director 
of Fiduciary Trust Co., and chairman 
of the mortgage loan committee’of the 
John Hancock. 


Griswold, 
Investors Trust and 


chusetts Investors 


BERTHOLD J. SARUYA 


Alvin Wolff, general agent, Postal 
Life, 150 Broadway, New York, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Berthold 
J. Saruya as brokerage manager of his 
agency. Mr. Saruya has had many years 
experience in the life insurance field as 
both agent and supervisor. He graduated 
from Columbia University in 1926 and 
later attended New York Law School. 

Mr. Saruya entered the life insurance 
business in 1931 with the Massachusetts 
Mutual and in 1939 joined New England 
Mutual. His life insurance career was 
interrupted by the war while he served 
two and one half vears with the Army 
Mr. Saruya is active in business and 
fraternal organizations and is a member 
of Pi Lambda Phi, Columbia Alumni 
Association and is a past president of 
Naphtali Lodge of the Free Sons of 
Israel, the Junior League and the League 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Syna- 
cogue of the City of New York 


O. J. Miller Asst. Controller 
For Columbus Mutual Life 


Columbus Mutual Life has appointed 
©. J. Miller as assistant controller 
He was formerly in charge of ‘premium 
collection and accounting for Continen 
tal Casualty of Chicago. Previously he 
Was an accountant with Froggatt & Co 
Chicago insurance accounting firm 
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Left to right—C. E. Schwalm, President Boardman, George Sanders, William a. 
W. Merritt, agency director. 


The field force of Wisconsin National 


Life conducted a production campaign 
during October in honor of President 
R. P. Boardman. Total life insurance 


production amounted to $1,563,260 and in 
the accident and health department the 
new initial premiums totaled $10,096. C. 
E. Schwalm, Galesburg, IIL, was the 


leader in life sales for the month: and 
George Sanders, Springfield, Ill., led in 
accident and health premiums. Messrs. 


Sanders and Schwalm presented the 
honor roll scroll to President Board- 
man. The names appearing on the 
scroll represented 67 leaders of the 


company. 





ERIC W. EDMAN’S NEW POST 

eric W. Edman has been appointed as- 
sociate state analyst with Herman V. 
Nelson, district manager for the Connec- 
ticut General Life, Jamestown, N. Y. Mr. 
Edman formerly was associated with 
Impire State Mutual Life in Jamestown. 


WITH PRUDENTIAL 30 YEARS 

Charles B. Barnes, agent for The Pru- 
dential in Loveland, Colo., recently ob- 
served his 30th anniversary with the 
company. Mr. Barnes joined Prudential 
in Topeka in 1919 and was transferred to 
Loveland in 1945, 
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seeking his fortune. 


he had found his ‘pot-of-gold." 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 








says MRS. H. M. DAHL, Tacoma, Washington 


“Our hard-luck story with a happy ending began in 1933. 
Those depression years were rather bleak for a young man 


“Glenys and Susan, our daughters, were growing up and we 
didn't want them to feel any insecurity. 


“Then we hit upon the idea of Harry's doing something in 
selling. Harry had the ability to make people like and trust 
him. One day while Harry was looking for a selling job he 
met our minister who told him about an insurance agency that 
would offer him a chance to sell. 


“Harry saw Frank Jenkins (now our General Agent) and 
had a demonstration of the Organized Sales Plan. Harry knew 


“That was three years ago. In those three years we've 
acquired a new home, two new cars, and best of all a feeling 
of happiness and confidence that just can't be bought. | can 
certainly say that we have lived happily ever after!" 
for information on the Organized Sales Plan today. 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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Organized 1880 





























LOS ANGELES 
BROKERAGE SUPERVISOR 


Prominent Los Angeles Agency of top- 
flight New England Company has open- 
ing for brokerage supervisor. Must be 
industrious, self-starter, and have sev- 
eral years of successful package-selling 
experience. Write complete letter about 
yourself enclosing recent photo. Imme- 
diate action necessary for personal 
interview in New York. Address Box 
#1914, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 











Connecticut General Names 


S. B. Reed, Dr. K. E. Ward 


Connecticut General Life has ap. 
pointed Samuel B. Reed assistant secre- 
tary, claim department, and Dr. Kenneth 
E. Ward assistant medical director. 

Mr. Reed was born in Ottawa, Ill, 
and received his early education in East 
Aurora and Kingston, Penn. He attended 
Dickinson College and the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania. He became associated with 
Connecticut General as a field repre- 
sentative in Wilkes-Barre in 1930. His 
experience included several years in 
management work and several as a field 
claim representative. In 1941 he was 
transferred to the home office claim 
department, being appointed chief claim 
examiner in April, 1948, 

Dr. Ward was born in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
and attended school in Hollis, L. I. He 
was graduated from Colgate University 
in 1940 and from Harvard Medical 
School in 1944. He is a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. In December of 1944 he 
joined the company’s medical depart- 
ment. 





Group Office Appointments 

College graduates who recently com- 
pleted Pacific Mutual Life’s home office 
training course in Group insurance have 
been assigned to regional Group offices, 
according to Ralph J. Walker, vice 
president in charge of Group insurance. 

Harry G. Bubb, Stanford, has reported 
to the new Houston office. Dale Fredrick- 
son, University of California, and Bill 
Keller, Purdue, have been assigned to 
the Los Angeles regional office. 

Bob Millman. Michigan, has joined 
the Chicago staff; John Posthauer, Pur- 
due, is in Seattle and Jim Workman, 
University of California, is working out 
of San Francisco. Roy Proctor, Purdue, 
will remain in the home office in the 
Group sales division. 





Home Life October New 
Paid Business Ahead 10% 


Home Life of New York reports that 
new paid life insurance for October was 


10% ahead of the total for October of 
last vear. New life insurance for the 
vear to date is 5.7% ahead of the com- 


parable period for 1948, 

Leading producers for the month are 
PR, T: Carr; Louisville: R.. B. Dua) 
CLU, Baltimore; W. P. McDermott, 


JT. S. Chamberlain, New York-Evans; 
W. P. Dunlap, Detroit; J. L. Helm, 
Louisville; J. F. Laise, Washington; C. 
L. Long, Reading, 

The ten leading agencies on a year-to- 
date basis are these: New York-Oshin; 
New York-Evans; Chicago; Pittsburgh; 
Detroit; Minneapolis; Washington; 
Newark; New Orlean, St. Louis. 


WICHITA FALLS MANAGER 

Appointment of J. L. McDonald as 
manager of Lincoln Income Life’s newly 
created Wichita Falls, Texas district. 
is announced. Prior to assuming the 
Wichita Falls post, Mr. McDonald 
served as agent and superintendent 1m 
the Lubbock, Texas district. 
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Left to right—Fred A. McMaster, CLU, president, Los Angeles Association; 
Mr. Benson; Russell L. Hoghe, CLU, president, California State Association; 
Charles E. Cleeton, CLU, secretary, National Association. 


judd C. Benson, Home Office 


general 


agent for Union Central Life, Cincinnati, 


and president of NALU, recently addressed members of the life underwriters asso- 


ciations of southern California in Los Angeles. 
The meeting was sponsored by the Los Angeles 


“Life Insurance Builds Character.” 
Association, 


Title of Mr. Benson’s address was 





Chicago Meeting 
(Continued from Page 16) 


to preserve the forms of the free enter- 
prise system than any other factor. 
All Seek” Security 

“This attitude of suspicion toward the 
free enterprise system, particularly to- 
ward its capacity to develop stability 
without government intervention, is still 
strong although not so evident today 
as it was in the thirties. Nevertheless, 
it does exist, and I can give you an 
example of one of its results in the be- 
lief of a large number of relatively 
prosperous wage and salary earners that 
business enterprise is a risky area in 
which to invest savings. When we try 
to explain this disinclination to invest 
savings in business enterprise other fac- 
tors must be weighed also, such as the 
unfamiliarity of many wage and salary 
earners with the workings of the capital 
market, the long and effective publicity 
given to war savings bond drives, and 
soon. When all these factors are taken 
together we find that wage and salary 
earners are investing their savings in 
areas which they consider most secure. 
Maximum security has become the pri- 
mary consideration, the rate of interest 
secondary. This desire for unlimited 
security is over-whelming and is re- 
flected in almost every expenditure of 
the government on social and economic 
programs. The eventual costs in the 
narrowing of political freedom and in 
our increasing tax bill seem to be com- 
pletely ignored. Security when it is 
pushed to absurd limits is most costly, 
but apparently our people have not yet 
learn ed this. 

“The second major development is the 
fundamental change in money income 
distribution since 1939. In that year 
cet 73% of American families earned 
less than $2,000 a vear. In 1947 the 
Bureau of the Census found that only 
20% of American families earned less 
than $2,000 a year. 

_ Compare this revolutionary change 
in money incomes. It is of great politi- 
cal significance. By 1947 approximately 
80% of American families had increased 
or doubled their incomes over 1939. It 
is true that much of this gain was wiped 
out by an increase in the cost of living, 
but real income has increased signifi- 
‘antly for many families in the United 
States. With this change in money in- 
comes during a decade of full employ- 
ment and inflation, the savings rate be- 





came unusually high, and the saving 

of this new group tended to move ‘ate 
almost riskless channels such as sav- 
ings bonds, life insurance, the purchase 

f homes, etc. 

“We should not overlook the fact 
that along with the two factors I have 
mentioned, there has been a third de- 
velopment during the last decade, 
namely, mass experience with full em- 
ployment that has been due largely, if 
not completely, to the unprecedented 
war expenditures of the Federal govern- 
ment and to the postwar demands of 
wrecked European economies for our 
goods. This factor is psychological, and 
it is also dynamic because it may de- 
termine the shape of the economy to 
come. Today, a substantial portion of 
the labor force has experienced depres- 
sion and unemployment. You can be 
certain that members of this group have 
more than once uncritically compared 
with satisfaction their inflated prosperity 
in the forties with their insecurity in 
the thirties. The fact that full employ- 
ment was achieved by enormous 
budgetary deficits that are now weigh- 
ing heavily on the economy in the form 
of heavily increased taxes and inflated 
costs and prices seems not to have been 
taken into account. Unless there is an 
important change in the thinking of 
wage and salary earners whose eco- 
nomic position has been bettered over 
the past decade, there will, I think, be 
even greater emphasis on maximum se- 
curity and full employment programs.” 


Idaho Power Bond Issue 

Five life insurance companies will par- 
ticipate in the purchase of a $12,000,000 
bond issue from the Idaho Power Co., 
Boise. 

The Federal Power Commission an- 
nounced last week that it has author- 
ized the company to sell $12,000,000 in 
234% first mortgage bonds, due 1979, 
proceeds of which will be used for con- 
struction, extens sion and imaprovenient of 
the company’s operating facilities. 

Insurance companies purchasing por- 
tions of the bond issue are: Sun Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada, $1,500,000; 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., $1,000,000; 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, $500,000; 
Mutual Trust Life, $500,000; and Re- 
liance Life of Pittsburgh, $500,000. 

Idaho: Power told the Commission the 
bonds would be sold to the institutional 
buyers at 100.0% of the principal 
amount plus accrued interest from No- 
vember 1 to the date of sale. 


UM FINANCIALLY 


OLD AGE, TOO! 





SECURE FOR 


EM te Oat 


Yes sir, fashions in fortune-building have changed since your 


day! But, if he plans rightly, a fellow still can come through 


the master of his own financial destiny. 


Take me, for in- 


stance! I’ve determined the income I want at 65 — and 


that income’s already set up for me in advance, 


through 


Pacific Mutual —a part of the plan that takes care of all 


my needs for financial protection. You'd approve of this 


Pacific Mutual plan; the way it protects our family income 


when sickness or accident strikes; the way it will take care 


of the youngsters and their mother if I'm not here to carry 


through the job; the way it wards off worry about future 


income for me — your favorite grandson! 


Yes, you'd ap- 


prove of the completeness of my Pacific Mutual Planned 


Security. You'd approve of the 80-year-long experience that 


backs Pacific Mutual service. And certainly you'd approve 


of the man who brings me this service. You'd say, 


I like Pacific Mutual!” 





Life Insurance 
Accident & Sickness 


Annuities 


Complete Group Service 
and, very important, 


THE NEW & UNUSUAL 


SAVINGS PLAN 


(a complete package of 


economic security ) 


80 years 


“My boy, 
And that’s what I say, too! 


of Leadership in Planned Personal Security 


Preifte Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE — LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
General Agencies in principal centers throughout forty states 
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DEADLINE NEAR FOR DISABILITY 
BENEFITS LAW 

With the deadline close at hand when 

New York State will be 

with the initial phase of 

New York State dis- 

law—collection of the 


employers of 
face to face 
operation of the 
benefits 


temporary contribution begins on Janu- 


ability 


ary 1—the insurance people who have 
been studying the law since such legis- 
lation was first proposed have reached 
a new phase in their own contributions 
to knowledge of this new form of cov- 
erage. 

Effort now is directed toward placing 
all information which is presently avail- 
able in the hands of the employers of 
who will be 
It has been said that 


industry 


large and small, 
affected. 


business, 


labor, 
directly 
the insurance and 
labor are in much the 
they occupied 
compensation 


same position 
work- 
laws 
here is a brand new type 
of compulsory social with 
which the public is directly concerned 
and to which all the enlightenment pos- 
should be directed. 

Announcement in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter this week of the forthcoming 
all-day symposium on the subject spon- 


years ago when 


men’s insurance 
were enacted; 
legislation 


sible 


sored by the Commerce & Industry 
Association of New York reveals a pro- 
‘ram carefully designed to probe all 
phases of the problem. Appearing be- 
group of businessmen and in- 
will be the head of the 


Workmen’s Compensation Board which 


fore the 
dustrialists 
will administer the officials of 
York Insurance 
Association of 


program, 
Department, 
America 

Rating 
with 


the New 
Life 


and 


Insurance 
Compensation Insurance 
Board of New York, 
spokesmen for industry and for labor. 

A further 
that a casualty 


together 


announcement this week is 
insurance company rep- 


resentative who is well versed in the 
subject addressed a group of approxi- 
500 Mid- 
Hudson business clinic at Poughkeepsie 
on Tuesday of this week. This clinic 


of a series sponsored by the 


mately business men at the 


is one 


United States Department of Commerce 
and the New York Department of Com- 
merce and is conducted in the interests 
of the 
Hudson area. 

Then on next Monday, 
dent of a great life insurance company 


small business men of the Mid- 


the vice presi- 


will speak before a group of New York 
City business men who will meet in the 
great hall of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce under auspices of the New 
York Association of Accident and 
Health Underwriters. 

This appears to be an admirable move 
on the part of the insurance men and 
women who have studied this social pro- 
gram since its inception to spread their 
knowledge among the people who must 
These insurance peo- 

many hours in re- 

and in conferences 
among many problems 
relating to the new law. What they 
have learned undoubtedly be of 
great value to the public of the state. 


operate under it. 
devoted 
study 


ple have 
and 
themselves on 


search 


will 


With wider understanding of the ob- 
jectives and means of implementation 
of the new law, any demand for state 


monopoly is less likely to evince itself. 





Harry M. Watson, general agent at 
Knoxville for Connecticut Mutual Life, 
has been elected alumni president of 
the College of Business Administration, 
University of oe and also vice 
president of the General Alumni Council. 

x * x 


Ray R. Dieden, associated with Con- 


necticut Mutual with headquarters in 
Kokomo, Ind., is head of the general 
division of the Community Chest Drive 


in Kokomo. 
x ok ok 

Charles E. Brewer, Jr., general agent 
for Mutual Benefit Life at Charlotte, 

y. C., has been elected to membership 
in the Charlotte Executives Club. Mr. 
Brewer is also chairman of the life 
insurance division of the Community 
Chest drive this year. 

* o% 

Glenn E. Duttenhaver, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, Indianapolis, was recently elected 
president of the North Side Lions Club 
for the coming year. 

x o£ x 

Denver D. Murray, New York Life, 
Little Rock, has been elected president 
of the Rogers, Ark., Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Murray is a member of 
New York Life’s 1949 Top Club. 

ck & 


Charles F. Fleckenstein, manager, ad- 
ministration department, Standard of 
Detroit Group, who is chairman of the 
national methods simplification commit- 
tee for the National Office Management 
Association acted as chairman of the 
national NOMA methods clinic held 
in Detroit recently. This methods clinic 
was the first of this type held by the 
association. 








WILLIAM C. WAGGONER 

William C. Wagoner has become spe- 
agent of the Excelsior of Syracuse, 
’, to serve the eastern part of New 
State. A native of Albany, N. Y., 
years in the 


cial 


he has been for three 
there of the New York Fire In- 
surance Rating Organization. His pres- 
ent headquarters with the Excelsior are 
in Albany. 


office 


* * 


Herbert H. Kirschner, of Kirschner & 
Co., Pacific Coast insurance advertising 
agency and currently president of the 
Advertising Association of the West, rep- 
resented the Western advertising indus- 
try at the dedication 
National Advertising 
New York City 


ceremonies of the 
Hall of Fame in 
this week. 





ALTE 


THYSELIUS 


Al E. Thyselius, assistant vice presi- 
dent of Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., 
was reelected president of the 25 Year 
Club in this nationwide inspection 
ouenty at its annual meeting November 

Also reelected were Dave G. Fenelon, 
Ana in the bureau, as vice presi- 
dent, and Louise Huether as secretary- 
treasurer. At the business session held 
following the election Miss E. C. Pond, 
executive secretary of the bureau, was 
named honorary president of the club in 
recognition of her 41 years of Hooper- 
Holmes service. The most recent new 
member of the 25 Year Club is Edward 
King, president of Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau, 








Devereux C. Josephs, president New 
York Life, is serving in the active solic. 
tation of memorial gifts in the current 
$2,800,000 compaign conducted by the 
New York Infirmary Building Fund to 
complete construction of a new hospital 
to replace the present Infirmary. The 
New- York Infirmary, one of 86 vountary 
hospitals in New York City, was founded 
96 years ago by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, 
first American woman physician. Lo- 
cated on the East Side, the new hospital 
will double the bed patient capacity and 
clinic facilities of the present Infirmary, 





THOMAS R. DEW 


Thomas R. Dew, vice president of the 
United States Guarantee, will be chief 
host this evening (November 18) at the 
annual dinner and dance at the Pierre 
Hotel, N. Y. of The Virginians whose 
membership is composed of some 250 
Virginians who are now living in New 
York. Mr. Dew is the governor of this 
society for 1949-50 and in this capacity 
he heads an organization which is nearly 
100 years old, Junius L. Powell, a vice 
president and a director of United States 
Guarantee and member of the firm of 
Chubb & Son, is the immediate past 
governor of The Virginians and current- 
ly is serving on its executive council. 
Three other insurance executives on this 
council are Charles G. Dougherty, as- 
sociate general counsel of the Metro- 
politan Life; Herbert C. Taylor, as- 
sistant vice presic dent of the Home of 
New York, and Lewis F. Musgrove, as- 
sistant secretary, United States Guaran- 
tee. 

x * * 

Harry R. Dash, president of Dash 
3rokers, Inc. of New York City and 
general agent of the Eastern Life In- 
surance Co., was recently guest of honor 
at a testimonial dinner of Audubon 
Lodge, No. 930, F. and A. M., (of which 
he is a member) in recognition of his 
appointment as Grand Director of 
Ceremonies of the Grand Lodge of the 
State of New York. Mr. Dash, who is 
a major in the United States Marine 
Corps Reserve, was praised for his many 
contributions to Masonry by the celebri- 
ties attending the affair. In addition to 
his insurance activities he is honorary 
deputy fire chief of the City of New 
York and a member of the Insurance 
Square Club of New York, Inc. Mr. Dash 
started his brokerage business 20 years 
ago and associated with him is_ his 
brother, Charles H., who is also active 
in Masonry. 
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“One Hundred Years of Hartford’s 


Courant” 

Dr. J. Eugene Smith, author and 
historian and president of Willimantic 
State Teachers College, is author of a 
book published last week by the Yale 
University Press, “One Hundred Years 
of Hartford’s Courant.” 

The Hartford Courant is 185 years 
old, the oldest newspaper in the United 


States in continuous publication and 
long recognized nationally as one of 
the leading daily newspapers in the 


nation. Much of the record of the paper’s 
first century heretofore unrecorded, is 
now set down by Dr. Smith. 

When Thomas Green founded his 
newspaper in Harford in 1764, the tiny 
weekly was hardly a paying proposition. 
The 29-years-old printer also sold 
stationery, Bibles, wafers, spectacles, and 
other odd bits of merchandise in order 
to make a living. 

The early issues were devoted to 
news of other cities and other lands, as 
local events were rarely judged to be 
newsworthy. Green’s chief news sources 
were the papers and mail from Boston 
and New York, but often the source 
was not on time. On December 31, 1764, 
there was this notice: “As neither of 
the posts has arrived, the publication of 
this paper will be deferred till tomor- 
row.” 

Ebenezer Watson succeeded Green as 
Courant printer a few years later, and 
immediately the paper became a vocif- 
erous champion of America’s struggle 
against England. In 1773 Watson, tongue 
cheek, reported a Boston incident as 
follows: 

“We hear from Boston that between 
300 and 400 boxes of the celebrated East 
India tea, by some accident!, which hap- 
pened in an attempt to get it on shore, 
fell overboard, that the boxes burst 
pen and the tea was swallowed up by 
the vast abyss.” 

With the opening shot of the Revolu- 
tion, Watson became a zealous and at 
times fanatic worker for independence. 





it 





On July 15, 1776, less than a fortnight 
after its adoption by the Continental 
Congress, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence appeared in full in The 
Courant. 

, Earlier that year Watson furnished 
IS 1 eaders with Thomas Paine’s “Com- 
ion Sense” and later the same author’s 
“Crisis” also appeared in installment 
form. George Washginton soon became 
a recular Courant subscriber, and one 
t his officers, Israel Putnam, frequently 
served asa correspondent for the Hart- 
lord paper. 

While the Courant was gaining in 
Prestige and circulation, Watson was 


Sinkine 


steadily into debt and the strain 


Was so great that in 1777, he died at 
=e ve of 34, leaving a wife and five 
‘hildren and a Courant office valued at 


333 English pounds. 

The new editors, George Goodwin and 
Barvilai Hudson, were strong supporters 
le Constitution, newly drawn at this 

e They campaigned for its accep- 
tance and finally, after its ratification, 
the editors gleefully advertised that the 

















































old Articles of Confederation were for 
sale and offered to throw Rhode Island 
into the bargain. 


Being staunch Federalists, they dis- 
trusted “radicals” such as Thomas Jef- 
ferson (and later Andrew Jackson). Jef- 


ferson, as portrayed by Courant edi- 
torials, was “a southern slave holder 
devoted to French philosophical ideas.” 
The portrayal was meant to be trenchant 
criticism as Hudson and Goodwin were 
bitterly opposed to slavery and con- 
sidered the French ideas as anti-Chris- 
tian. 

The Jefferson-inspired Lousiana Pur- 
chase drew a barrage of Courant fire 
In 1806, the paper’s editorial against 
Jefferson’s proposal to purchase West 
Florida brought on a libel suit. The case 
went all the way up to the Supreme 
Court and then was dropped when it 
was established that United States courts 
have no criminal jurisdiction in common 
law cases. 


In 1836, George Goodwin, decided 
to pick a new owner and his adh choice 
as successor was Alfred E. Burr, a 
young printer who had been Courant 


foreman, but Goodwin required that 
Burr join the Whig party and become 
a member of the orthodox church. Burr 
refused and John Boswell was selected. 
Burr later became the owner of the 
Hartford Times. 

Dr. Smith concludes his book with the 
Courant’s act'vities in the Civil War. As 
in the War for Independence, the paper 
became an uncompromising champion 


for the American cause. The Courant 
supported Lincoln for President from 
the time he visited Hartford in March, 


1860, and backed him in his wartime de- 
cisions. 

On his. tragic 
wrote: “Above all 
out of the heavy 
which bears upon the 
independent of everything 


assassin has accomp lished, 
The N 


Courant 
rising 


death, the 
the sorrow; 
weight of ‘anguish 
popular heart; 
which the 
— is this 
“tion Lives! 
late President to 
threatened with 
world as- 


cheering conso'ation, 
The mission of our 
save that which was 
destruction and to give the 


surance that our system of Government 
could and should stand, was accom- 
plished fully.” 

» 


Roger Kenney Author of New Book 

Roger Kenney, well known insurance 
editor of the United States Investor, 
has written a new book entitled “Funda- 
mentals of Fire and Casualty Insurance 
Strength” which covers the entire fire 
and casualty field. Mr. Kenney reters to 
the book as being the result of over 
study of those factors indicat- 


25 years’ 
strength or weakness in 


ing financial 
a company. 
Written in language which the layman 
can understand, the book is designed 
a guide for students of insurance, banks, 
agents, insurance buyers and investors 
in the intelligent appraisal of carriers 
in these times of rigid rating laws, ever- 
competition, and general 
broadening of underwriting powers to 
include multiple-line operation. 
The table of contents shows the wide 


ine rc asing 


range of topics discussed. Among the 
36 chapter headings are these: “Six 
Rules for Determining Fire Insurance 
Strength”; “How to Figure Fire and 
Casualty Company Earnings”; “Building 
Value Behind Insurance Stocks”; “How 
to Measure the Strength of Mutual Fire 
and Casualty Companies”; “The De- 
termining Factors in Mutual Dividends”; 
“Stock and Mutual Companies Com- 
pared”; “How to Read Those Factory 
Mutual Statements”; “Reciprocal Insur- 
ance—What It Is and What It Isn’t” 
“Lloyd’s Operations in the United 
States”; “Reinsurance as a Factor of 
Strength”; “Loss Reserves the Heart of 
a Casualty Statement”; “Seven Rules 
for Gauging the Strength of a Casualty 
Company”; “Measuring the Strength of 
Multiple Line Carriers”; “Some Rules 
for Sizing Up an Accident and Health 
Company”; “State Regulation as a 
Guardian of Insurance Solvency.” 
* * * 


Tips About Canada 

For insurance companies of the United 
States which contemplate holding con- 
ventions in Canada the following infor- 
mation is of interest: 

Border crossing. Immigration officers 
require only that United States citizens 
present some kind of identification, such 
as driver’s license, credit card, ete., when 
crossing the border.: Citizens of coun- 
tries other than the United States should 
have proper credentials. 

Foreign exchange. The United States 
dollar is now worth $1.10 in Canadian 
money, It is not necessary to make the 
exchange to Canadian money before 
arrival in Caneda because the conven- 
tion hotels and most first-class shops 
gladly accept United States dollars and 
adjust for the premium when computing 
the cost of purchase Ss. 


Liquor. For those who wish to enter- 
tain in their rooms, Scoteh and rve 
whiskies are available at prices com- 
parable to those in the United States 
Bourbon whiskey is not obtainable. 
However, each visitor entering Canada 
may bring into the country one gallon 
of alcoho lic beverages for consumption 
vhile in Canada. 


The citizens of cary c are 


Language. 





mostly French-spenking Canadians, about 
00% of the residents falline into that 
category. However, shop clerks, hotel 
service people and most others who deal 
with the public manaze to speak enough 
English to deal with Americans. sati 
factorily. 
* * * 


End of Holmes Electric Protective 
Service Strike Relief to Insurance 


I was intere sted on Monday to note 
the keen relief expressed i. burglary 
insurance men, banks end jeWelry con 


cerns in the fact that the Ho'mes Ec 





> Protective Service strike of 13 weeks’ 
i tion had been sett'ed. As mid 
night last Sunday the 600. strikin 
empioyves, consisting of service men 
watchmen and telephone operators, re 
turned to work following pi nce of 
t proposal submitted to the nogement 
by Local 3, International rhood 
of Electrical Workers and al of 
New York City’s Division of Labor Re 
lations. Under the terms of the pro 
posal wage increases of $1 to $5 a week 
will be paid, and striking employes were 
returned to their jobs. 

The long strike, which caused consid 
erable concern in insurance and b: nking 
circles, was marked by repeated violence 


end clashes between strikers and ance 


In fact, on several oceasions W ndows 
of the Ho!mes’ offices were smashed, 
cers were overturned and persons re 
portedly beaten. The striking employes 


were largely men who install and rhe 
burglar alarm equ ipment in banks, jey 
ry stores and private homes 

Aecordine to an article in the New 
York Times, the Holmes’ management 
maintained its highly regarded protective 
ervice despite the walkout. Since 1858 
this service has been yenived as “a 
trong arm of safety” bv customers 
‘roughout the Greater New York 
In turn, burglary underwriters allow 
premium rate recognition, ranging from 
30% to 70% according to the type of 


rece 





vault, on risks equipped with Holmes 
electric alarms. 


* * * 


Leonhart Comments on Present 
Facilities for Reinsurance 
Leonhart and Company, Inc., reinsur- 
ance and agents of Baltimore, 
Md., believes that insurance companies 
can utilize themselves more fully of 
available fire and extended coverage re- 
insurance facilities. Such utilization, W. 
Harold Leonhart, president of the firm, 


brokers 


says, would benefit all interests. Speak- 
ing to me this week he said: 
“Although some agents continue to 
complain that companies do not afford 
sufficient capacities to write large 
amounts of fire and extended coverage 
insurance even on the best risks, there 
seems to be a tendency now on the 


increase re- 
nore 
lines 
office 


part of companies to 
insurance limits to provide, 
adequately, the capacity for large 
on dwellings, apartment houses, 
buildings and other preferred risks. 
“It is true that premium volumes often 
do not warrant treaty reinsurance limits 
of more than five or fifteen times net 
retained lines yet the demands of agents 
are forcing ¢ companies to seek additional 


some 


nsurance facilities. 

“Seco nd, or even third and_ higher, 

rp! us line treaties will provide the 
requ ired capacity and should it become 
1ecessary facultative open covers are 


available in the international reinsur- 


nee mar ket. 


“There is one considerati which 
companies cannot overlook in yh: de- 
mand of agents for greater gross lines 


and that is the frequent need to tighten 
their underwriting rules. 


“How can one placate the agents 


better than to provide capacity for good 
risks io offset the agents’ loss of com- 
missions as the result of more careful 
selectivity of risks by underwriting de- 
partments ? 

“Companies can show the agents that 
they want to help where the circum- 
stances warrant it and they can more 
logically and —— enforce good 
underwriting with less pressure from the 
1 "yee pressure which ts distosteful 
and sometimes results in writing un- 
wanted exposures. 

‘The philosophy of the times also de- 
mands positive approaches to meeting 
problems. Agents feel that their prob- 
lems come first and nothing pleases the 


eness of his 
line. Most 
use more 


ent more than the willin 
mpany to write the entire 
could profitably 
lities for writing larger lines 
1d in solving this problem reciprocal 
ties do not suffice—there simply isn’t 
enough spread, as a rule—under 
fourth surplus treaties 
open covers—yet the pro- 
fessional reinsurance market can secure 
I read through acquisition of a 
of such accounts. 
oblem of capacity is one which 


eTross 


sec- 
nd, third, or 
ir facultative 





! be invite careful re-consideration of 
reciprocal treaties which use up the 
facilities of both carriers which could so 
profitably be made available to agents. 
The extent to which reciprocal treaty 
hisiness is done is far beyond the un- 
derstanding of most persons in the in- 


industry. Its use should be re- 
and certainly not allowed to in- 
terfere with the companies’ capacities to 

rite more direct business and_ utiliza- 
tion of the pure reinsurance markets to 
a greater extent.” 


surance 
icte d 


* * * 
Col. Hewes Candidate for U. S. 


Senator From Connecticut 


Colonel Thomas Hewes, former Assis- 
tant United States Secretary of the 
Treasurer, and who now has law offices 
in Washington, is a candidate for ap- 
pointment to the United States Senate 
in December to succeed Senator Ray- 
mond E, Baldwin. Colonel Hewes was 
a close friend of the late Governor 
Wier L. Cross and served under him 

state treasurer. He is a brother of 
Phil p Hewes, who was executive secre- 
tary to Governor Cross and who is 
with the Connecticut General Life 
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Fla. Court to Pass on 
Installment Premiums 


LEGALITY WILL BE TESTED 


Comm. Larson Asks Fire Companies to 
Submit Data Which May Justify 
Term Policy Credits 





Insurance Commissioner J. Edward 
Larson of Florida has submitted to the 
Leon County Circuit Court at Talla- 
hassee the question whether installment 
plans for term fire premiums are legal. 
This follows a hearing held earlier this 
month. Until this legal problem is an- 
swered he has denied application of the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association 
to put into force plans similar to those 
now in use by several companies. The 
SEUA may seek a temporary order al- 
lowing operation of its plan, 

“It is purely a legal question,” Mr. 
Larson says, “whether deferred premium 
payment plans which charge lower pre- 
miums under three or five-year term 
policies rather than under one year, vio- 
late a law prohibiting ‘unfair discrimini- 
nation’ between risks of the same class 
involving essentially the same hazard.” 

Questions Put to Companies 

In a letter to insurance companies 
asking questions about these plans Com- 
missioner Larson has sought replies by 
November 30 so as to consider them 
prior to the meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners at 
Galveston, Texas, during the week of 
December 4. He has asked for complete 
information data and statistics concern- 
ing experience in the use of the de- 
ferred premium payment plans in Flor- 
ida and elsewhere. 

Particular reference was made to the 
following: 

1. Are term credits based on savings 
In expense only ? 

2. Do term credits make allowance 
for interest earned or to be earned on 
money paid in advance? 

3. Are term credits based upon loss 
ratio to any extent? 

4. What criteria are used in selecting 
classes entitled to term credits ? 


5. How soon can you produce statis- 


tical data to indicate that term rates 
are not excessive, inadequate or un- 
fairly discriminatory ? 

6. In the absence of statistics what 


procedure should be followed to deter- 
mine that term credits are justified ? 

7. Discuss fully pro or con the jus- 
tification for installment payment of 
premiums computed by the application 
of the term rule. 

8. Discuss any other aspects of the 
subject. 

All other states in the Southeast, with 
the exception of Mississippi and Vir- 
ginia, have time payment plans in ef- 
rect. 


N. Y. COMMITTEE HEARING 

The New York Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Insurance Rates and Regula- 
tion will hold an open hearing Tuesday 
morning, November 29, in Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City. 
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Marine War Charges 
Held Unsubstantiated 


HOUSE CHAIRMAN GIVES VIEWS 


Bonner Finds No Basis for Charges of 
Irregularities by Marine Under- 
writers and the WSA 


Washington, D, C., Nov. 15—The ma- 
rine insurance industry is looking for- 
ward to complete clearance of charges 
of alleged irregularities in writing Gov- 
ernment war risk policies on American 
ships and cargoes during World War II. 
Representative Herbert C. Bonner (D., 
N. C.), chairman of a House Merchant 
Marine subcommittee appointed to in- 
vestigate the marine insurance opera- 
tions conducted by the War Shipping 
Administration, says that a preliminary 
study disclosed “nothing to investigate.” 

In an interview with this corres- 
pondent, Mr. Bonner said: “As far as 
I can see, the ‘syndicate’ of marine in- 
surance companies and_ underwriters 
lived up to all the contracts and agree- 
ments made with the War Shipping 
Administration, and did nothing they 
were not supposed to do.” 


Changes Made by Weichel 

The charges against the industry and 
the WSA were aired last month by 
Representative Alvin F, Weichel (R., 
Ohio), ranking Republican on the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee, during hear- 
ings on legislation to give the Maritime 
Commission standby authority to write 
war risk insurance in the event of an 
emergency which would necessitate can- 
cellation of present policies written by 
commercial insurance companies. 

Weichel charged the WSA with mis- 
management and inefficiency, and ac- 
cused the industry officials employed by 
the WSA of collusion with the under- 
writing “syndicate” to earn excessive 
profits for the companies. He further 
charged that the “syndicate” had made 
some $18,000,000 in extra profits by re- 
investment of premium payments which 
rightfully belonged to the Government. 

\fter successfully blocking considera- 
tion of the new measure, Weichel intro- 
duced a resolution at the close of the 
last session calling for an investigation 
of his charges. However, Representa- 
tive Schuyler Otis Bland (D., Va.), 
chairman of the House Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee and sponsor of the bill 
giving the Maritime Commission under- 
writing powers, named the Bonner sub- 
committee to conduct the probe, with 
instructions to complete its study by 
January 15 of next year, in order to ex- 
pedite enactment of new legislation. He 
appointed Representative Weichel to the 
five-man group. 

Upon his return from Europe last 
week, Representative Bonner conferred 
with Maritime Commission officials and 
other sources familiar with the matter, 
in an effort to assemble all available 
information concerning War Shipping 
Administration marine insurance opera- 
tions. He concluded that these activi- 
ties already have been thoroughly ex- 
amined by the Comptroller General’s 
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office and “are a matter of record.” 
The report, he said, “makes no charges 
of conspiracy and fraud.” 

Significantly, it is this same report 
on which Representative Weichel based 
the majority of his allegations. 

There is some evidence, he said, to 
support the alleged inefficiency on the 
part of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, but, he added, “the exigencies of 
war required measures which would not 
be utilized in peacetime.” 

Govt. Participation in Profits 

The “only question,” Representative 
Bonner said, “seems to be whether the 
Government should participate in earn- 
ings from the reinvestment by the in- 
surance companies of premiums on 
hand.” There was no clause in any of 
the contracts between the Government 
and the marine insurance industry dur- 
ing the last war prohibiting investment 
of premium payments or calling for 
Government participation in the profits 
from such investments, he pointed out. 
“It was just good business on the part 
of the insurance companies,” he _ said, 
“and I can find nothing shady in these 
transactions,” 

At the worst, he said, the failure of 
the Government to regulate these in- 
vestment activities could be interpreted 
as “lax business conduct” on the part 
of the War Shipping Administration. 
Similar operations in the future easily 
can be controlled, he pointed out, 
whether by the insertion of a “protec- 
tive clause” in any legislation enacted, 
or through the adoption of administra- 
tive regulations by the Maritime Com- 
mission. 

“IT am not trying to protect either the 
the insurance industry or the Maritime 
Commission,” Bonner emphasized. 

He said he plans to “boil down” the 
data he has collected into a “factual re- 
port” which he will present to his sub- 
committee in January. He will call open 
hearings, he said, only if a majority of 
the subcommittee requests them. How- 
ever, he added, if any insurance indus- 
try representative or former member of 
the War Shipping Administration 
wishes to appear before the subcom- 
mittee, he “will be happy to hear them.” 


Expect Liggett To Be 


Missouri Insurance Supt. 


Reports indicate that Governor For- 
rest Smith of Missouri may shortly 
name Lawrence Liggett, an examiner in 
the Missouri Insurance Department, as 
Superintendent to succeed Owen G. 
Jackson, whose term expired November 
15. Mr. Liggett, a personal friend of the 
governor, lives in Kansas City, but for- 
merly had his residence in Bowling 
Green, home of Senator Edward YV, 
Long, majority floor leader of the Sen- 
ate. Mr. Liggett joined the insurance 
examiners’ staff in 1936 and returned to 
the division about two years ago after 
being in other work for a few years. 

The governor’s second choice for Su- 
perintendent is said to be Byron Beayv- 
ers, chief examiner in the Insurance De- 
partment, and with it since 1933. 





Home Transfers W orthley 
To Newark, N. J., Office 


George Worthley, Jr., formerly ma- 
rine special agent for the Home at 
Virginia, has been transferred to that 
company’s Newark, N. J., office. Mr 
Worthley joined the Home in 1937 and 
served in inland and ocean marine de- 
partment at the company’s home office 
until transferred to Virginia in 1946. 
He will be associated with Marine Spe- 
cial agent Woolsey M. Wheeler in 
servicing agents in the northern New 
Jersey area. 





Emanuel W. Wirkman, Inc. 


Honored by Commonwealth 


Emanuel W- Wirkman, Inc., one of 
the large agencies in Philadelphia, has 
completed twenty-five years of represen- 
tation as agents of the Commonwealth 
of New York. To mark the occasion 
Carl L. Brandt, Philadelphia department 
secretary, accompanied by State Agent 
Howard Peak, visited the agency last 
week and presented a certificate of ap- 
preciation from the company. 
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Standard Provisions in 
Fire Policy Are Sought 


HARRINGTON RECOMMENDATION 


Mass. Commissioner Also Suggests 
Broader Surplus Line Market in 
Report to Legislature 


Substitution of minimum standards for 
the present standard fire insurance 
policy in Massachusetts is recommended 
by Insurance Commissioner Charles F. 
]. Harrington in a report to the legisla- 
ture. He also suggests a broader surplus 
line market. It is expected that insur- 
ance companies will support adoption of 
the new New York standard fire form 
rather than standard provisions. 

Referring to Section 99 of 
175, the standard policy section, 
missioner Harrington says: 


Chapter 
Com- 


Present Fire Form Obsolete 


“As a practical matter, many of the 
provisions of the standard form as set 
forth in Section 99 are obsolete, and fire 
insurance companies modify and change 
these provisions by means of endorse- 
ments and riders. This procedure re- 
sults in the issuance of a cumbersome 
form of policy and one under which it is 
exceedingly difficult for an insured to 
determine coverage, rights and obliga- 
tions. We believe that the public inter- 
est would be better served by eliminat- 
ing this policy from the statute. 

“The demands of the insuring public 
for policies providing protection on an 
interstate basis have influenced the use 
of insurance policies of questionable 
validity when viewed in contemplation 
of Section 99 of Chapter 175. Now that 
insurance has been adjudged to be inter- 
state commerce the regulations which 
unduly burden interstate commerce 
should be repealed or amended to re- 
move the burdens. 

“The continued 


insistence upon the 


use of archaic and outmoded policy 
forms by legislative command is con- 
trary to the public interest. It is con- 


ceivable that the legislature and insur- 
ance companies should impose inflexible, 
outmoded and archaic insurance con- 
tracts upon the insuring public. We who 
are concerned with the regulation of 
the insurance business should give con- 
sideration to the rapidity with which 
our modern economy changes and to the 
removal of legal impediments to the is- 
suance of modern insurance policies.” 


Surplus Line Proposals 


Turning to surplus line brokers, the 
Commissioner’s legislative recommenda- 
tions say: 

“Peaks and valleys in the free flow 
of business economy from time to time 
pose problems for the insuring public 
in procuring adequate insurance protec- 
tion. The recent inflationary period has 
overtaxed the insurance underwriting 
facilities available to our people. 

“Companies authorized to transact 
business in this commonwealth, both do- 
mestic and foreign, have striven to im- 
prove the insurance market but there 
still continues to be demand for certain 
types of insurance in the fire and casu- 
alty fields which for one reason or an- 
other cannot be satisfied by authorized 
insurance carriers. 

“Numerous requests have been re- 
ceived from the public and from duly 
licensed insurance brokers for assis- 
tance in providing insurance protection 
for our citizens. A number of unauthor- 
ize] insurance organizations have made 
available markets which tend to solve 
the problem in a number of instances. 
\dmittedly, our citizens may place in- 
surance with any organization they de- 
sire. However, the average layman is 
at a disadvantage in appraising the value 
of insurance protection afforded by 
many foreign organizations. 

“The services of licensed insurance 
brokers offer a distinct advantage to 
those who require insurance protection, 
available only through unauthorized in- 
surers. The present law prohibits li- 
censed insurance brokers assisting in 











New NAIA Committee Chairmen: 


Functions of Group Are Revised 


Six new appointments and four re- 
appointments mark the roster of chair- 
men of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents’ standing committees 
for 1949-1950 announced by O. Shaw 
Johnson, president. 


The new appointees are: property in- 


surance committee, Arthur M. O’Con- 
nell, Thomas E. Wood, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; casualty insurance committee, 
Roy A. Duffus, James Johnston Agency, 
Rochester, N. Y.; fidelity and surety 
committee, Emil L. Lederer, Stewart, 
Keator, Kessberger & Lederer, Inc., 


Chicago; agency management commit- 
tee, William B. Glassick, Hollywood, 


Calif.; membership committee, Philip 
Bliss, Middletown, Conn.; legislation 
committee, Arthur B. Fair, Natick, 
Mass. 


Reappointed chairmen are: education- 
al committee, L. P. McCord, Jackson- 





negotiating insurance policies for a con- 
sideration. We believe that this re- 
striction should be removed in order 
that our people may secure adequate 
professional insurance services from 
trained licensees of this commonwealth. 

“Most of the leading states provide 
these facilities through the medium of 
so-called surplus line laws’ regulating 
the use of unauthorized insurance facili- 
ties. This commonwealth has recognized 
the problem to a limited extent through 
the inclusion in the statute in Chapter 
175 of Sections 160 and 168. We believe 
that the legitimate demands of our peo- 
ple for insurance protection should be 
met. 

“Our experience with the administra- 
tion of Sections 160 and 168 indicates 
the need for revisions of these sections 


to meet modern demands and to pro- 
vide through legitimate channels with 
appropriate safeguards for duly quali- 


fied and licensed insurance brokers to 
assist the public in securing necessary 
insurance protection in sound insurance 
organizations.” 


ville, Fla.; accident prevention commit- 
tee, T. K. Robinson, Robinson-Johnson, 
Inc., Memphis, Tenn.; fire safety com- 
mittee, John J. O'Toole, Hirschberger 
& Co., St. Louis; finance committee, 
Harry T. Minister, McElroy-Minister 
Agencies, Columbus, Ohio. 


Number of Committees Cut to 10 


The number of NAIA committees has 
been reduced from 21 to 10 as the re- 
sult of action taken by the organization’s 
national board of state directors at the 
Chicago convention in September. This 
revision in committee set-up was 
adopted to increase the efficiency and 
productivity of the various standing 
committees of the National Association 
without eliminating the important serv- 
ices of the national body. 

In the consolidation of the commit- 
tees, a special committee, under the 
chairmanship of Roger Clarke, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., was appointed by the 
national board and authorized to rede- 
fine the functions of these committees. 

On the recommendations of that com- 


mittee, the following definitions of com- 
mittee duties and functions were 
adopted: 
Committee Duties Defined 
Accident prevention committee — To 


develop plans and programs and fur- 
nish inspiration for local and state par- 
ticipation in accident prevention and 
safety, and to cooperate with the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies and other organizations devoted 
to accident prevention and safety work. 

Agency management committee — To 
concern itself with agency cost studies, 
research in office systems and methods, 
and all other activities in the field of 
insurance agency management designed 
to make the agent a better and more 
efficient businessman. 

Casualty insurance committee — To 
concern itself with all matters of public 
and agent interest in the field of cas- 
ualty insurance, including accident and 
health, temporary disability benefits and 
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RESIDENTIAL BUILDING GAINS 


Construction in New York State Shows 
65% Increase During First Nine 
Months of This Year 


Residential construction in urban com- 
munities in New York State during the 
first nine months of 1949 showed a 65% 
increase over the same period a year 
ago, according to Thomas F. Moore, 
Jr., Acting Commissioner. Through Sep- 


tember 30 of this vear construction was 
begun on, or permits were granted for 
51,124 dwelling units compared with 
30,955 units during the same nine 
months of 1948. (Urban communities 


are those with a population of at least 
2,500.) 

Public housing projects in New 
City accounted for most of the 
And the number of public housing 
dwelling units started or authorized 
throughout the state during the period 
was more than triple that for the cor- 
responding months in 1948. The number 
of private units was up 18% 


York 


increase. 


The number of apartment house units 
throughout the state increased by 25,000 
during the period; 15,000 were in public 


projects, 10,000 in private developments. 
One-family houses showed a drop of 


2,300 units and two-family structures 
2,500 units, All one and two family 
buildings were privately financed. 





the entire field of automobile and air- 
craft insurance, Direct the promotion of 
the bank and agent auto plan and serve 
as the coordinator for local agents in 
relations with insurance companies and 
banks in the furtherance of this plan. 

Educational committee —To concern 
itself with the research, development 
and promotion of training programs for 
agents and their employes in all lines 
of insurance and agency management. 

Fidelity and surety committee — To 
concern itself with all matters of public 
and agent interest in the field of fidelity 
and surety bonds. 


Finance committee — The duties of 
this committee are outlined by Article 
X of the National Association’s con- 
stitution, as follows: 

“Section 1. The finance committee shall aud't 
or cause to be audited by a certified public 
accountant the accounts of the treasurer and 
supervise the financial matters of the associa 


tion, under the direction of the executive com 
mittee. It shall devise ways and means of meet 
ing the financial need of the National Associa 
tion and make recommendations therefor to the 
executive committee, 
“Section 2. Immediately 
year meeting of the association, or the meeting 
of the board held in lieu thereof, the tnance 
committee shall prepare a budget of the esti- 


prior to the mid 


mated receipts and expenses of the National 
Association for the ensuing year and shall sub- 
mit the same to the executive committee for 
approval and adoption.” 

Fire safety committee — To develop 


plans and programs and furnish inspira- 
tion for local and state participation in 
fire prevention and safety and to co- 
operate with the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and other organizations 
devoted to fire prevention and safety 
work. 

Legislative committee—To develop an 
awareness of the national and_ state 
legislative programs as they pertain to 
the business of insurance; stimulate 
member agencies to improve their re- 
lations with state and national legisla- 
tors; review Federal legislation and in- 
terpret its effect on the insurance busi- 
To develop and promote principles 
for improved agents’ licensing and 
qualification laws with the objective of 
raising the standards of licensed fire 


ness. 


and casualty insurance agents 
Membership committee —To develop 

the inspiration and initiative for local 

and state associations to influence all 


eligible and qualified insurance agents 
to join with them in the maintenance 
and progress of their trade organiza- 
tions, and to promote the membership 
strength and influence of local associa- 
tions of insurance agents. 

Property insurance committee — To 
concern itself with all matters of public 
and agent interest in the field of prop- 
erty insurance. The scope of activities 
shall be kKmited to ocean and inland 
marine insurance, fire and allied lines, 
except auto and aircraft material dam- 
age. 
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CALIFORNIA AGENTS MEET 


Installment Plans on Fire Policies 
Condemned; Barnhart President; 


Membershiv Total 2,249 


More than 1,000 delegates attended the 
42nd annual convention of the California 
Association of Insurance Agents at Los 
Angeles. Officers chosen were: presi- 
dent, Harold E. Barnhart, Visalia: vice 
president, Lorrin K. ( “arroll, Chico; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Robert E. Battles, Los 
Angeles; state national director, W. B. 
Glassick, Hollywood. 

The convention adopted a resolution 
supporting the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in its condemnation of 
premium installment plans for term fire 
business. 

Retiring President A. E. Shepperd in 
his report said the California Association 
has a membership of 2,249 and still 
leads the nation among state groups. 

John S. Bc slton, insurance attorney, in 
a talk on “Legal Responsibilities of 


Insurance Producers” pointed out that 
many agency contracts do not give the 
agent the right to bind his company 


and cited court rulings to substantiate 
tement. He declared that he did 
the companies would accept 
the NAIA agency contract form. He 
held that appellate court decisions on 
binding powers had been made both 
ways, and said the agent should have 
binding power. He declared that the term 
“local agent” had no meaning legally 
He touched on the difference between 
agent and broker and said that the 
insured is bound by the knowledge of 
the broker. 


his sta 


not believe 


New Fire Office in Utica 


\ local office of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters will be opened in 
itica on or about January 1, according 
to an announcement by E. C, Niver, 
New York City, executive vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Niver made the announcement 
at a meeting of more than 120 repre- 


sentatives of electrical industries, city 


officials, architects, builders exchange, 
insurance companies, the Safety Coun- 
cil and Chamber of Commerce, the press 


and service clubs in the Hotel Utica. 
HOME REVIEW CLASS TONIGHT 
The next brokers’ and gents’ review 
to be conducted by the metropoli- 
tan department of the Home Insurance 
Company for prospective brokers and 
agents will be held Friday, November 18, 
from 6 to 9:30 p.m. in the Governor 


class 


Room of the Hotel Governor Clinton, 
Seventh Avenue and Thirty-first Street. 
This is in preparation bess the New 
York State brokers’ and agents’ exami- 
nation. All are cordially invited to at- 
tend. 


CHARLES OLSON DIES 
Charles Olson, president of the Olson 
and Larson Insurance Agency, Ridgway, 
Pa., died Noyember 6 at the age of 74. 
He was a leader in business and com- 
munity activities and president of the 

Tri-County Board of Realtors. 
NEW OXFORD, N. C., AGENCY 


Capitalized at $100,000 the Granville 


Keal Estate & Insurance Company has 
been organized at Oxtord: N- 1C.)40 
general insurance and real 


engage ina 
estate hanes: 


Powell, Nell C. 


Incorporators are 
Powell and B. S. Royster, 


r.. all of Oxford. 


Auto Dealers Licensed as 
Agents Form Assn. in Ohio 


Independent Insurance Agents of 

Ohio, Beggs Building, Columbus, has 
been granted a charter by the secretary 
The purposes of the organiza- 
as set forth in the papers of in- 
corporation, are to associate and ex- 
change views, promote better relations 
between automobile dealers licensed as 
insurance agents, and other insurance 
agents, encourage equitable practices 
and carry on educational campaigns. 
_ It is understood that the trustees are 
insurance agents associated with Gen- 
eral Motors agencies. Virgil G, Martin, 
at one time associated with the Ohio 
Division of insurance, is to be executive 
secretary. 

Irustees of the association are: David 
lowell, Akron; George Simeon, Colum- 
bus; Charles H. Sipe, Cambridge; T. H. 


of state. 
tion, 


Eddy, Toledo; Fred Evans, Youngs- 
town; C. B. Nye, Athens; Crawford Ed- 
wards, Lakewood; Lloyd McKeown, 
Lima; A. D, Shellabarger, Dayton; Don 
Montgomery, Steubenville; Rice B. Kin- 
caid, Mount Vernon, and J. E Attaway, 


Cincinnati. - 





TO ADDRESS HAMILTON AGENTS 

A number of American speakers are 
to address the annual congress of the 
Hamilton (Ontario) Insurance Agents’ 
Association in December. On the pro- 
gram are John H. Eglof, Travelers, 
Hartford; Lawrence J. Ackerman, Dean, 
School of Business Administration. Uni- 
versity of Connecticut; Roy B. White- 
head, Ontario Superintendent of Insur- 
ance; Robert A. Whitney, president, 
National Sales Executives, New York; 
William F. Spry, vice president and 
general manager, Canadian General In- 
surance Co., and William J. McCulloch, 
director of sales, Peller Brewing Co., 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


Conn. Agent Feels Fire 
Term Discounts Too High 


William W, Hatfield, who retired as 
president of the Connecticut Association 
of Insurance Agents at the recent an- 
nual convention in Hartford, believes 
that a just solution of problems arising 
out of plans to pay term fire premiums 
on an installment basis would be, (1) 
to eliminate five-year policies and allow 
only three-year term contracts, and (2) 
to reduce the annual rate so that the 
discount for term policies is cut from 
16 2/3% to about 8% or 10%. 

“The term discount can only be justi- 
fied,” Mr. Hatfield said in his report to 
the convention, “because of the in- 
creased funds the insuring company has 
to invest and because of the saving in 
issuing one policy rather than three. I 
believe the figure of 16 2/3% is not ac- 
tuarially sound.” 





General Agents to Meet 
At Edgewater Park, Miss. 


The American Association of Manag- 
ing General Agents will hold its 1950 
annual meeting at the Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss., on May 
8-10. S. Linton Smith, Raleigh, N. C., 
is president of the association. 





Wisconsin University 


Correspondence Courses 
Courses in fire insurance and casualty 
insurance have been added to the 40 
correspondence courses in business ad- 
ministration offered by the Extension 
Division of the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison. They are reported as suit- 
able for agents and salesmen, home office 
employes, buyers of insurance, and stu- 
dents training for insurance positions. 
The courses are available for enroll- 
ment by persons from any state. 





GROSS AGENCY IN MIAMI 


Sepler & Gross Insurance Agency, 818 
Seybo!d Building, Miami, Fla., has 


opened for business under the manage- 
ment of Leonard H. Gross. The latter 
has been in the insurance business in 
Miami for 10 years, serving as special 
agent for the Lincoln National Life. 





MARY M. SCHUTTHELM DIES 

Mary M. Schutthelm, 85, associated 
with the Cleveland insurance firm of 
Evarts-Tremaine-Flicker Co. for the last 
60 years, died November 6 at her home. 
She began to learn the insurance busi- 
ness at the age of 14 and at one time 
was with the Canfield Insurance Co. 
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Ashton President of 


Wisconsin Agents’ Assn. 


J. L. Ashton, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Leedom, O’Connor & Noyes 
Co. agency, Milwaukee, has been elected 
president of the Wisconsin Association 
of Insurance Agents. He succeeds 


Charles L. Manson, Wausau, Wis. 
A native of Belmont, Wis., Mr. Ashton 
went to college at Madison, Wis., and 


engaged in underwriting there in 1919 
with the Fish & Schulkamp General 
Agency. He went to Milwaukee in 
1945 to become state agent in Wisconsin 
for the New Hampshire and Granite 
State and also Upper Michigan for New 
Hampshire. He was active in the Wis- 
consin Fire Underwriters Association 
and was a member of the Wisconsin 
Home Nest of the Blue Goose. 

On October 1, 1946, Mr. Ashton be- 
came associated with the lLeedom, 
O'Connor & Noyes agency, having ac- 
quired the interests of Louis C. Hilge- 
mann who retired and moved to Cali- 
fornia. 

Other new officers of the Wisconsin 
association are George A. Timm, Ken- 
osha, vice president; Donald Gottschalk, 
Milwaukee, secretary-treasurer; John H. 
Carney, Eau Claire, state national direc- 
tor; Charles H. Manson, Wausau, 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Urban H. Krier, Milwaukee, holds the 
appointive office of executive secretary. 





Insurance Telephone 


Tickler Is Published 


The January, 1950, edition of the In- 
surance Telephone Tickler, published 
and distributed by The Weekly Under- 


writer, has just come off the press and 
copies are now available. Hundreds of 
changes have taken place during the 


past year in the telephone numbers and 
addresses of insurance offices in the 
New York City area, and a special ef- 
fort went into the compilation of this 
edition to assure accuracy in the re- 
cording of these changes. 

The 1950 Tickler is bound with spiral 
binding for the first time in its 33 years’ 
history. This feature will facilitate its 
easy use as the book will thus remain 


“open at any page 


Copies can be had at 25 cents each 
at the offices of The Weekly Under- 
writer, Room 614, 116 John Street, New 
York. 





RAY J. EICHENLAUB DIES 


Funeral services were held in Colum- 


bus, Ohio, November 12 for Ray J. 
Eichenlaub, age 56, who operated an 
insurance agency under that name. He 
died in a taxicab, after being taken ill 


with a heart attack on the street. Mr. 
Eichenlaub formerly attended Notre 
Dame and was an all American football 
star. 
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Successive terms. In 1782 he was chosen 






nN AN “elegant barge” rowed by twelve - 
white-garbed sea captains, George Wash- ~ 


ington was ceremoniously conveyed from 
New Jersey to New York City for his in- 
auguration as first President. The chairman 
of the Congressional Committee accom- 
panying him was Elias Boudinot who, be- 
fore embarking, had entertained Washing- 
ton and other distinguished guests at 
luncheon at his home in Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey. 

The first owner of the house where Wash- 
ington was entertained—and quite possibly 
its builder—was Samuel Woodruff, wealthy 
merchant and trustee of Princeton College, 
who lived there in the years previous to his 
death in 1768. 

In 1772 Boxwood Hall, as the house was 
thereafter known, was bought by Elias 
Boudinot, the fourth of his name in this 
country. As a lawyer, statesman, patriot, 
scholar and philanthropist, Boudinot was 
one of the most remarkable men of the 
Revolutionary period. As Commissary-Gen- 
eral of Prisoners, he labored to secure 
humane treatment for British captives and 
devoted much time and effort to relieving 
the sufferings of American prisoners of war. 
When Congressional funds were lacking 
Boudinot advanced nearly $30,000 of his 
own money, though he realized that the 
possibility of repayment was dubious. 

During the Revolution the British Com- 
missioner, Lord Robertson, was so ill-ad- 
vised as to approach Boudinot with the 
hint that the choice of a dukedom or 10,000 
pounds a year was available to the man 
who would undertake to settle “the un- 
happy dispute.” Later, trying force instead 
of bribery, the British ransacked Boudinot’s 
home in search of the “great rebel,” but 
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The metalware by this ornate fireplace is kept gleaming. 


fortunately he was attending the Conti- 
nental Congress in which he served three 


“*His life was an exhibition of fervent piety, 
of useful talent, and of extensive benevolence.’’ 



























sat 


Period furnishings are being acquired to 
replace those shown originally on exhibit. 






President of the United States in 
Congress Assembled, the highest 
civil office of the pre-Constitution 
government, in which capacity he 
signed the treaty of peace with 
Great Britain. 

Among Boudinot’s many philanthropic 


activities was the education of the Indians, 





as a result of which a young Cherokee asked 
and was granted permission to adopt his 
name. In his will were many generous be- 
quests including $200 to buy spectacles for 
the poor. 

Boudinot left Boxwood Hall after his 
appointment as Superintendent of the UI. S. 
Mint at Philadelphia. The next owner was 
Jonathan Dayton, youngest signer of the 
Constitution, for whom the City of Dayton, 
Ohio was named. 

After serving as a school for young 
ladies, a boarding house and a home for 
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aged women, the house was acquired by 
the State of New Jersey. It is now main- 
tained by the State Bureau of Historic Sites, 
still bearing the name of its most illustri- 
ous owner. 

* * * 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American homes and the 
homes of American industry. 


* THE HOME * 
Sasrance Conypany 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8,N.Y, 
FIRE e AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 
writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity « Surety Bonds 


Copyright 1949, The Home Insurance Company 
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Ontario Agents Offer Program to 
Boost Producers’ Qualifications 


An extensive program of agency ob- 
jectives has been outlined by the 
Ontario Insurance Agents’ Association 
for 1950. One of the main goals will be 
to eliminate a number of alleged unjust 
practices now in effect which are held to 
be working to the detriment of the 
agency system. 

Item No. 1 on the program will be 
to approach the Department of Insur- 
ance and request that issuance of 
licenses be restricted to those individuals 
who qualify under prevailing regulations 
and who are in a position to extend in- 
surance service through the recognized 
agency system. 

This follows a complaint that licenses 
are being granted to individuals, “who 
cannot be considered to be bona fide 
agents, for the purpose of accepting risks 
on behalf of a society known as_ the 
Co-Operative Fidelity and Guarantee 
Association and other such companies.” 

It is argued, by the agents’ associa- 


tion, that the licensing of such indi- 
viduals “does not appear to be increas- 
ing the service for obtaining insurance 


protection to the public, inasmuch as 
appointments appear to be made without 
a means test as to actual qualifications.” 
Minimum Premium Volume Proposed 

Also, the agents have asked their ex 
ecutives during the coming year to ap- 
proach the Superintendent of Insurance 
“to set up regulations whereby an agent 
must produce a_ stipulated volume of 
premium in order to qualify for a re- 
newal of license.” 

Through the Canadian Underwriters 
\ssociation and the Independent Auto- 


mobile Insurance Conference, the auto- 
mobile insurance companies will be 
urged to give consideration to evolving 


a procedure whereby passenger hazard 
coverage would be automatically in- 
cluded in all automobile policies issued, 
unless deleted by endorsement; and that 
rating manuals be designed to include 
the cost of passenger hazard coverage 
in the liability rates quoted, thus 
versing the present procedure of adding 
hazard coverage by endorse 
ment, which appears to result in 
prejudice to the assured’s interests 
through oversight or a lack of proper 
understanding of the importance of the 
passenver hazard feature. 

The Ontario’s agents’ association also 
intends to adopt a policy of active op- 
position to any plan of self-insurance 
by corporate bodies entrusted with the 
handling of public funds. This campaign 
is the direct result of the city of Ot- 
tawa’s adoption of a self-insurance plan 
for its automobile fleet. The agents 
claim that, as a result of correspondence 
with a number of municipalities, no 
sound procedure seems to be followed 
in approaching their insurance problems; 
and self-insurance cannot be justified 
cannot be estimated in 


i he 


passenver 


since its cost 
advance. 
\ closer working agreement between 


Robert K. Bell Dies 


Funeral for Robert Kenneth 
Bell, assistant secretary of the Atlantic 
Mutual, in charge of the inland marine 
department, were held November 15 at 
St. Paul’s) Episcopal Church, Engle 
wood, N, J., followed by interment. in 
Hoboken Cemetery. Mr. Bell died Sun 
day after a protracted illness. His 
was 48 

Jorn in Hoboken, Mr 
lantic Mutual, March 11, 


pointed manager of the 


services 


age 


Bell joined \t- 
1920, was ap- 
inland marine 


department, January 2, 1936, and be 
came assistant secretary of the com 
pany, January 1, 1946. 


Surviving are his widow, Mrs. C. Au- 
Bell; two sons, Kenneth and Don 
a daughter, Heather; a sister, Mrs, 
Remy; and two brothers, J. Neil 


Archibald T. Bell. 


dre \ 
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and 


the Ontario Department of Insurance 
and local agents’ associations will be 
sought with respect to granting and 


renewal of agents’ licenses. There have 
been cases lately, the agents claim, of 
licensed agents advertising their activi- 
ties in other occupations. 

It is further claimed that applications 
for agents’ license are being approved 
“betore local associations have had time 
to deal with inquiries received from 
the Department of Insurance, and in 
following the submission of 


some Cases 
unfavorable reports by local associa- 
tions.” 

Due to the fact that damage and in- 


jury are sustained by owners of motor 
vehicles, through absence of rear bump- 
ers on many commercial vehicles, the 
Ontario Highways Department will be 
urged to recommend that all vehicles be 
required to have front and rear bumpers 
of standard height as standard equip- 
ment, 

All fire insurance companies will be 
asked, in the coming year, to consider 
the use of an automatic reinstatement 
clause in all cases where claims are 
less than $50. 





Insurance Brokers of 
New York Hold Dinner 


UNITED NATIONS DEFENDED 
Fahy of U. S. Delegation Tells of 


Important Accomplishments; Nichols 
and Dineen Also Speak 

More than 500 insurance brokers, 
agents, company executives, adjusters 
and others attended the 51st anniversary 
dinner of the Insurance Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, Inc., held in the 
Starlight Roof ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Tuesday evening. President 
George E. Nichols presided and spoke 
briefly on aims of the association. 
Charles Fahy, member of the U. S. 
delegation to the United Nations, was 
chief speaker, and Insurance Superin- 
tendent Robert E, Dineen made a few 
remarks, replying to critical statements 
of Robert Allen, radio commentator, 
which Mr. Dineen interpreted as com- 
pliments to his administration of the 
New York Department. 

Others on the dais included William 
H. Mackenzie, chairman, New York 


State Assembly Insurance Committee; 
Thomas W. Sweeney, vice president, 
National Association of Insurance Bro- 
kers; Ashby E. Bladen, executive com- 


mittee chairman, Insurance Federation 
of New York, and Arne Foss’ and 
George Foster Sanford, second vice 
president and secretary, respectively, of 
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the Insurance Brokers’ Association oj 
New York. The Colgate Thirteen, ; 
choral group from Colgate University 
sang several songs. : 

How the United Nations is success. 
fully operating to solve some of the 
world’s problems was outlined by Mr 
Fahy, who is the alternate delegate to 
the General Assembly and former solicj- 
tor general of the United States, He 
called the UN a policy to insure free. 
dom and expressed confidence that this 
organization of nations will help to 
preserve peach. 

Drive to Independence 


“Here are some highlights of United 
Nations action—action in which the 
United States has taken vigorous lead- 
ership,” Mr. Fahy said. 

“The United States has made a creat 
contribution to the solution of the 
Palestine problem. To this end we gaye 
full support to United Nations action 
designed to settle peacefully the rival 
claims of Arabs and Jews in. Palestine, 
The statesmanship of Ralph Bunche as 
United Nations mediator and his asso- 
ciates did much to transform an uneasy 
truce into armistice agreements between 
the new State of Israel and her Arab 
neighbors. Israel became a United Na- 
tions member in the spring of this year 
and the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion is assisting the working out of 
final peace terms. 

“Tt has been my privilege at the cur- 
rent session of the General Assembly 
to represent the United States during 
discussion of the Korean problem. Two 
years ago the Assembly adopted a reso- 
lution designed to bring about the cre- 
ation of a government in Korea repre- 
senting the people of that country who 
were promised liberation and freedom 
as a consequence of the defeat of 
Japan, 

“In the part of Korea south of the 
38th parallel, under United Nations ob- 
servation, a free election was held. The 
Republic of Korea was established and 
American occupation forces were with- 
drawn. However, Korean independence 
stopped at the 38th parallel. North of 
the parallel there was no free election. 

“The United States helped set up the 
United Nations Commission on _ korea. 
The fourth session of the General As- 
sembly has voted to continue and 
strengthen the commission, and we be- 
lieve that the commission will be able 
to contribute substantially to the final 
solution of the problem through the 
establishment of a fiational government 
acting by and on behalf of the will of 
a united people,” Mr. Fahy stated. 

“The United Nations scored a great 
victory when, on November 2, the Neth- 
erlands and Indonesia signed an agree- 
ment covering the transfer of sover- 
eignty from the Netherlands to the new 
republic. Through the efforts of the 
United Nations Conciliation machinery, 
a potential war, which might have in- 
volved 60 million people, was trans- 
formed into peaceful settlement. 

India and Greece 

“The recent visit of Prime Minister 
Nehru dramatized for us the fact ot 
Indian independence, and his reception 
here demonstrated the existence of a 
close bond of friendship between this 
nation and that country. Through the 
United Nations our policy is one ot 
encouraging the full development of 
these new nations, while, at the same 
time, applying the processes of peaceful 
settlement to the conflicts inevitably 
present when nations are born. Such a 
conflict, now the object of United Na- 
tions conciliation efforts, is the dispute 


between India and Pakistan over the 
Kashmir. 
“Although Greece has long been a 


member of the community of nations, 
the events of World War IT, and ot 
the period immediately following, placed 
her under tremendous pressure. We 
have supported the continuation of the 
United Nations special committee on 
the Balkans and we are confident that 
threats to the political independence and 
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Stepping Out... 


“Recognize me? I’m your Stand In... symbolizing your services to the 
public ...in all North America National Magazine 
advertising. * In fact... act as Stand In not only for 
North America Companies’ Agents, but for all members 


of the American Agency System.” 









we INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA *® 
¢ PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA * 
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Substantial Reductions in Auto 


Physical Damage Rates in Illinois 


Effective November 15, revisions on 
insurance rates on private passenger and 
commercial cars estimated to save at 
least $2,000,000 annually for such policy- 
Illinois by 


the Illi- 


holders, were announced in 
Harry B. Hershey, Director of 
nois Department of Insurance. 
Coverages affected by this general rate 
reduction, are generally known as the 
property coverages involving fire, theft, 
comprehensive, and collision coverages. 
All policyholders of companies which 
are either members of, or subscribers to, 
the National Automobile Underwriters 
Association are affected. It is expected 
that the companies which in the past 
have adhered to the rates filed by this 


‘ation will follow the association’s 





15% Cut for Passenger Cars 

In general, insured car owners of pri- 
vate passenger cars of year model 1942 
and later will reductions in fire, 
theft and comprehensive coverages aver- 
approximately 15% state-wide. 
same owners will receive reduc- 

in $50 and higher deductible col- 
lision coverages of 10% in Chicago area 
1 and 15% in Chicago area 2 and down- 
State. 


The 


receive 


aging 
These 


tions 


so-called full coverage, convertible 


GROUP PLAN FOR AGENTS 
Michigan Assn. Program Provides Life, 
Accident and Health and Medical 
Benefits for Members 


A group insurance plan designed t 
serve as a model or pattern for broad 
coverage protection of trade organiza- 
tions or similar groups has been placed 
in force for members and employes of 
agencies of the Michigan Association 
of Insurance Agents, it is announced 
by Waldo O. Hildebrand, association 
secretary-manager. 

The plan, approved by the Michigan 
Department and underwritten by Con 
tinental Assurance, Chicago, was made 
effective November 1 but an extension 
has been arranged to permit qualified 
affiliates of the association to come into 
the program without providing special 
evidence of insurability if they enroll 
by November 20. 

The program provides life, accident 
and health and medical and_ hospital 
benefits for member agents, agency em 
ployes and dependents of both on an 
exceptionally broad, low cost basis, Mr. 


Hildebrand said. He said the associa- 
tion had sought to obtain occupational 
as well as non-occupational coverage 
because of the conviction that its mem 
bers and their employes are not en 
gaged in hazardous work and felt that, 
with the advent of disability benefit 
laws, it should advocate the broadest 
coverage at least expense to the largest 


number of people. 
The group administrator for the plan 
is C. M. Verbiest & Associates, Detroit, 
and this firm and the association, ac 
cording to Russell Bradley, Ann Arbor, 
immediate past president, Michigan 
\ssociation, who helped inaugurate the 
plan, have received many complimentary 


letters regarding it. 


Safety Requirements in 
Existing Hospital Bldgs. 


Safety to life requirements applicable 
to existing hospital buildings have just 
been published by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. This eight-page 
booklet contains requirements = ab 
stracted from the 1949 edition of the 
national building code. Copies may be 
obtained from the National Be 
John Street, New York City, 


vard, 8&5 


coverage and $25 deductible collision 
rates in Chicago area 2 and down-state 
will remain unchanged but, because of 
adverse loss experience, Chicago area 1 
will be increased 10%. Experience also 
shows, however, that relatively few mo- 
torists choose these latter coverages. 

Insured commercial car owners whose 
operations are described as “local” (reg- 
ular operations confined to a fifty mile 
radius of garaging) will receive substan- 
tial reductions in fire, theft and compre- 
hensive premiums state-wide. Rates for 
vehicles regularly operating beyond a 
fifty mile radius will remain as they are. 
All collision rates for “local” commer- 
cial operations will be decreased 10% 
in Chicago area 2 and down-state, but 
will remain unchanged in Chicago area 1. 

The rates for intermediate and long 
haul vehicles either remain at the pres- 
ent rates for the deductible collision cov- 
erages or are increased by various per- 
centages based upon experience in the 
higher deductible coverages. 

The minimum premium per policy for 
fire, theft and miscellaneous coverages 
is reduced from $7 to $6. The mini- 
mum per policy for comprehensive cov- 
erage is reduced from $8 to $7. 
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Biddle, Maxwell, Rankin, 
Hlavacek Advanced by Home 


The Home Insurance Company an- 
nounces appointment of Elmer R. Bid- 
dle, Jr., Howard C. Maxwell and Robert 
J. Rankin as assistant cashiers and 
John Hlavacek as supervisor of the 
treasury department. 

Mr. Biddle, a graduate of Bucknell 
University, entered the Home in 1937 
as a_clerk in the control department. 
Mr. Maxwell has been with the Home 
since 1932 when he joined the company 
as a clerk in the control department. 

Mr. Rankin, a graduate of Babson 
Institute, business administration, was 
employed by the company in 1936 as a 
clerk in the loss department. Mr. Hlava- 
cek started with the company in 1938, 





in recognition of a century and a quar- 
ter of continued progress and growth 


in serving the 


insuring _ public 


with 


sound and reliable insurance protection 


SCOTTISH UNION 


and 


NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 





125th 


CELEBRATES ITS 
ANNIVERSARY 








Founded in Edinburgh, Scotland 


NOVEMBER 20, 1824 





Operating in the United States since 1880, 
we have, for many years, recognized and 
supported the principles of the American 
Agency System. 


For the future—we plan further growth and 
greater service to our more than 3,000 agents 
and our thousands of loyal policyholders. 


JOHN NEWLANDS General Attorney 


G. S. TOMPKINS United States Manager 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE: HARTFORD, CONN. 
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ILLINOIS FIRE RESULTS 





Insurance Department Gives Ficures 
on Assets, Premiums and Losses 
on Business of 1948 


Fire and marine insurance companies 


authorized to do business in Illinois 
during 1948 in that state wrote net 
direct premiums amounting to $219. 


592,426, and net premiums totaling $217. 
752,336, while paying net losses of 
$91,282,565 according to data compiled 
by the Illinois State Insurance De- 
partment from annual statements sub- 
mitted to it by the various companies, 

Harry B. Heshey, Director of the 
Department, reports that nine domestic 
stock companies ‘had a total paid up 
capital of $3,200,000, admitted assets of 
$20,368,956, liabilities (including capital 
stock) of $9,995,320, surplus of $9,995. 
320, income of $10,427,678, and disburse- 
ments of $8,646,164. Business in Illinois 
totaled $1,919,842 in net direct premiums 
written and $1,358,744 in net premiums 
written. Net losses paid out by the 
domestic stock companies amounted to 
$864,870. 

The 187 non-Illinois stock companies 
operating in Illinois had a total paid up 
capital of $375,182,481, admitted assets of 
$4,044,809,689, liabilities (including capi- 
tal stock) of $2,708,155,037, surplus of 
$1,711,837,132, income of $2,186,457,243, 
and disbursements of $1,738,355,751. 

Business in Illinois totaled $138,353,- 
480 in net direct premiums written and 
$130,655,261 in net premiums written. 
Net losses paid out aggregated $54,518- 
984.02. 


Forty-seven alien companies showed 
deposit ‘capital of $20,050,000, admitted 
assets of $423,250,017, liabilities (includ- 
ing capital stock) of $301,565,509, sur- 
plus of $141,734,448, income of $229- 
693,978, and disbursements of $209,725,- 
859. Business in Illinois totaled $ll,- 
186,640 in net direct premiums written, 
and $12,260,014 in net premiums written. 
Net losses paid out amounted to $5,96/,- 
359. 

Lloyd’s of London showed admitted 
assets of $9,222,106, liabilities of $8,495, 
787, surplus of $726,319, income of $10; 
440,156, and disbursements of $8,839,738. 
Business in Illinois included $4,860,182 in 
net direct premiums written and $6,452; 
917 in net premiums written, while net 
losses paid out amounted to $2,076,762. 





CPCU Chapter in Seattle 


Seattle members of the Society 0! 
Chartered Property and Casualty Un- 
derwriters announce formation of a Pa- 
cific Northwest chapter of the society, 
with LeRoy Hunter as president. Or- 
ganization of the new unit, first of its 
kind in that region, was carried out at 
a meeting in the Arctic Club under @ 
charter recently approved by the na- 
tional society. Kenneth Myers was 
elected vice president and Ellery New- 
ton secretary-treasurer. 

Other Seattle Charter members _1- 
clude Thomas Harmon, Harry P. Sar- 
gent, Robinson C. Jenner and John F. 
Solon. Membership is restricted to re 
cipients of the Chartered Property 
and Casualty Underwriter designation, 
awarded by the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc. 


November 18, 1949 
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N. C. FIRE RATE CUT PROPOSED 





Premium Reduction Would Mean Annual 
Saving to Policyholders of $1,189,400; 
Hearing Nov. 29 


The North Carolina Fire Insurance 
Rating Bureau has proposed new fire 
rates bringing a total reduction of pre- 
miums annually amounting to $1,189,400. 


The new rates have been filed with the 
Insurance Department and Commissioner 
Waldo Cheek will hold a public hearing 
at Raleigh on November 29. 

“An entirely new rate schedule for 
public school buildings was proposed,” 
Mr. Cheek says. “This would provide 
rates probably slightly less than those 
in effect last year before a 25% boost 
it rates on school buildings was or- 
det ed. 

“This increase resulted in the legis- 
lature passing a law to make the state 
a self-insurer on school buildings. The 
state insurance program has been in 
operation since July 7 and already 46 
of the 172 school units have taken out 
insurance under the state system. 

“The reduction under the new school 
rates might amount to as much as 
$106,952 based on 1948 premiums total- 
ing $1,014,599.” 

Commissioner Cheek went on to say 
that “this is the first time that rates 
have been adjusted by the North Caro- 
lina Fire Insurance Rating Bureau on a 
strict basis of premiums earned and 
losses incurred.” 

He added that other reductions under 
the proposed rates were: 

Farm dwellings and dairy barns, 
$495,693; oil risks to be reduced 25% 
with certain exceptions, a reduction of 
$66,565; laundries and dry cleaning plants 
of brick construction with public pro- 
tection, reduced 15%; city and county 
owned and occupied public buildings of 
brick construction; reduced 20%; in 
towns rated 9 and 10 by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, dwellings 
with standard hanging flues would be 
civen the same rate as those with flues 
built to the ground, a 10% reduction 
amounting to $84,014. 


Other Reductions 


Mercantile buildings, a reduction of 
11% for protected buildings and 10% 
on unprotected buildings except those 
of AAA construction and those with 
automatic sprinklers; on public garages, 
a reduction of $492,613; on sprinkled 
flour and feed mill a 25% increase 
would be rescinded; 41 non-manufactur- 
ing classes of risks with sprinkler pro- 
tection would be reduced 10%, a reduc- 
tion of $61,957. 

Increased rates were proposed for: 

Metal working shops, except AAA 
construction and those with sprinklers 
would be increased 25% at a cost of 
$4,547; cotton gins, except AAA ll- 
metal construction or with sprinklers, 
would be boosted 15%; theatres, except 
those of AAA construction and with 
sprinklers, would be boosted 20%, at a 
cost of $31,744. 

Also increased would be rates on 
canning factories and peanut factories. 





New Vehicular Fire 


. : 
Extinguisher Announced 
\merican - LaFrance - Foamite Corp., 
Elmira, N. Y., is announcing a com- 
pletely new 2%-gallon foamite fire ex- 
tinguisher for vehicular fire protection. 
The new Model 5F-V-1 is one of the 
recently developed Alfco units featur- 
i monotype construction in_ silicon 
bronze. 

With an ultimate shell strength of 
1400 pounds per square inch, the new 
Foamite Model 5F-V-1 is 65% stronger 
than any previous drawn-shell model, 
twice as strong as a_ welded silicon 
bronze unit, 214 times as strong as a 

ricated copper extinguisher. 

In common with all foam type ex- 

uishers, this new Foamite vehicle 
unit requires protection from freezing. 
Free illustrated literature furnished by 


American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp, upon 


request. 


Whiskey Owners Still 
Reporting on Ky. Fire 


Losses are still coming in from own- 
ers of whiskey stored at the Kentucky 
River Distillery, Inc., near Richmond, in 
Jessamine County, where a 20,000 barrel 
warehouse, containing about 18,000 bar- 
rels of whiskey, burned in late October. 
Much of the whiskey was owned by the 
distilleries’ customers, and insured by 
these scattered owners, in numerous 
states, some of whom did not know 
there had been a fire for some days 
after it occurred. 

F, J. Quinn, manager of the Louisville 
office of the Western Adjustment & In- 


BLOWER SYSTEM STANDARDS 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has published “Standards for 
the Installation of Blower and Exhaust 
Systems for Dust, Stock and Vapor Re- 
moval or Conveying.” These standards 
are recommended by the National Fire 
Protection Association. Copies of this 
pamphlet may be obtained from Na- 
tional Board offices at 85 John Street, 


New York City. 





spection Co., which is handling the loss 
for numerous companies, is gradually 
getting a file together, but due to the 
scattered ownership, it is a slow process. 





AETNA CANADIAN CHANGES 

The Aetna Group has moved Frank 
D. Adams to Montreal where he will 
supervise the marine, inland marine and 
transportation departments. The Aetna 
has also named H. B. Tunnicliffe spe- 
cial agent in Alberta, with offices in 
Calgary. 


CHARLOTTE BOARD FORMED 
The Mecklenburg Insurance’ Ex- 
change, Inc., of Charlotte, N. C. has 
been organized as a non-stock organiza- 
tion to benefit members and the insuring 
public. Jerry Tuttle, George Jones and 
David Blackwell, all of Charlotte, were 
listed as the incorporators. 
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i} ‘7ermont * 1791 


Vermont, whose name is a tribute to the Green Mountains, 
which extend the entire length of the state, was the last of 
the New England states to be settled and the first to enter 
the Union after the original thirteen. While campaigning 
in 1609 against the Iroquois Indians, Samuel De Champlain 
visited the region now known as Vermont; however, the 
first settlement was made at Vernon in 1690. Citizens of 
the state, from the time of the Green Mountain Boys, have 
played an important role in our national history and Presi- 
dents Arthur and Coolidge were native sons. Vermont is 
predominantly an agricultural state, leading in the produc- 
tion of maple syrup and producing great quantities of hay, 
forage, potatoes and fruits. Vermont's great dairy industry 
leads that of other states in per capita output, making the 
ratio of dairy cattle per capita among the highest in the 
country. The fame of the Vermont turkeys is nation wide. 
The state is first in the quarrying of granite and marble, 
second in slate and talc, and contains the largest deposits of 
asbestos. The state of Vermont quarries are supplying the 
white Vermont pearl marble, being used in the construction 
of the United Nations Secretariat, now under construction 
in New York City. Diversified but small industries manu- 
facturing machine tools, textiles and paper as well as lumber 
mills dot the entire area. Vermont is known as a “contin- 
uous national park”. Its mountains, lakes, its thousand miles 
of marked Bridle Trails, make it a year-round vacation 
land. Nature has been very generous to this state. Each 
season fgratifies the visitor with scenes of unsurpassing 
beauty. With these surroundings, insurance agents can find 
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UNITED STATES FIRE INSURANCE CO... ... 
THE NORTH RIVER INSURANCE CO... .... 
WESTCHESTER FIRE INSURANCE CO... .... 


MANAGER 


. . . Organized 1824 
. . . Organized 1822 
. . . Organized 1837 


NEW Fert 2, 


THE WESTERN ASSURANCE CO., U.S. Branch. . . 
THE BRITISH AMERICA ASSURANCE CO., U. 5. Branch Incorporated 1833 
SOUTHERN FIRE INSURANCE CO., Durham, N.C. . . Incorporated 1923 


NEW YORK 


. Incorporated 1851 


THE ALLEMANNIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. of Pittsburgh . Organized 1868 
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CALIFORNIA AWARDED PLAQUE 





Taft Presents Award to Agents’ Group 
for Most Effective State-wide Acci- 
dent Prevention Program 


The California Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has been awarded a bronze 
plaque for the most effective state-wide 
accident prevention program in the 1949 
highway safety contest of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, spon- 
sored by the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies, 

Presentation of the award made 
to the California agents at their annual 
meeting, November 7-9, by Perry Taft, 
West Coast manager of the Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies. 

In qualifying for the award, the agents 
were responsible for establishment of 
nine institutes for training high school 
driver education instructors and for or- 
vanizing 30 safety councils in communi- 
ties throughout the state. 

In addition to the state 
award, cash prizes for outstanding com- 
munity accident prevention programs 
have been awarded to local agents’ as- 
Utica, N. Y.; Westchester 
; York County, Pa., and 


Was 


association 


sociations in 
County, N. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Hull to Address Penn Pond 
Of Blue Goose Nov. 28 


J. Ray Hull, most loyal grand gander 
of the Honorable Order of the Blue 
(joose, International, guest of 





will be 
honor at the meeting of the Penn Pond 
on Monday evening, November 28, at 
the Insurance Society of Philadelphia, 
232 South Fourth Street 

Another feature of the meeting will be 
showing of a rare collection of motion 
picture films of large Philadelphia fires, 
made by Battalion Chief Joseph Gindele 
of the Philadelphia Bureau of Fire, over 
a period of several years. 


Northern PS Se 
Taylor State Agent 


The Northern Assurance announces 
advancement of Byron P. Taylor as 
state agent to supervise the New Eng- 
land states, with headquarters at 33 
Broad Street, Boston. Heretofore, Mr. 
Tavlor acted as special agent for Con- 
necticut, Vermont and western Massa- 
chusetts. 

Born in Taunton, Mass., Mr. Taylor 
received his early education in the public 
schools of that city. He was graduated 
from the University of New Hampshire, 
and later purchased a local agency in 
his home town, which he operated until 
January, 1942, at which time he entered 
the Army. 


N. J. FIELDMEN MEET NOV. 28 

The November meeting of the New 
Jersey Insurance Fieldmens’ Association, 
to be held on November 28, will feature 
showing of a technicolor film entitled, 


“Of This We Are Proud,” 


N. Y. Brokers Meet 


from Page 28) 


Greece will ulti- 


(Continued 
territorial integrity of 
mately be removed. 

“In my opinion, the policv of the 
United States in the United Nations is 
one which recognizes that when moral- 
ity is split from politics, freedom dies. 
The United Nations is a vigorous going 
concern. Despite sharp internal con- 
flicts, it is building reserves which will 
permit it to withstand heavy shock. It 
is accumulating administrative experi- 
ence which is making possible the ef- 
fective functioning of the machinery of 
peaceful settlement. The premium rates 
for its insurance protection are fair 
Indeed, in terms of per capital cost they 
appear to many people to be ridiculously 
low 

“Our action in the United Nations is 
a policy to insure freedom. That policy 
needs to be underwritten by every one 
of us, for it is a contract to keep the 
peace.” 


NAIC Program 


(Continued from Page 1) 


convention delegates will be transported 
to San Jacinto battlefield to see the 
Battleship Texas and monument; lunch- 
eon at San Jacinto Inn, in two groups; 
trip to Shamrock Hotel in afternoon 
for banquet in Emerald Room that 
evening. 
Committee Meetings 


A full schedule of committee meetings 
is as follows: 

December 3, 10:30 a.m.—Subcommittee 
to study the question of reinsurance; 
Commissioner 


Wallace K. 
chairman. 


2 p.m.—Subcommittee to study the 
question of limited licenses for mail 
order insurance companies; Commis- 
sioner Downey, chairman. 


December 4 


December 4, 11 a.m.—Subcommittee on 
minimum requirements, benefits, and 
fair trade practices; Commissioner 
Downey, chairman. 

11 am. to 1 p.m.—Special subcommit- 
tee, uniform accounting; James J. 
Higgins, New York, chairman. 

1:15 p.m. to 1:45 p.m.—Subcommittee, 
convention procedure; Commissioner 
Larson, Florida, chairman. 

2 p.m.—Executive committee; Commis- 


Downey, 


sioner Frank Sullivan, Kansas, chairman. 
Agenda 

1. Report of subcommittee-convention 
procedure, Commissioner Larson, chair- 
man, 

2. Report of subcommittee to study 
question of reinsurance, Commissioner 
Downey, California, chairman. 

3. Report of subcommittee on insur- 
ance in connection with installment sales, 
Commissioner Larson, Florida, chairman. 

4. Report of blanks committee, Su- 
perintendent Robinson, Ohio, chairman. 
5. Report of subcommittee, assistant 
secretary’s office, Commissioner Hershey, 
Illinois, chairman. 

6. National education campaign of 
American Medical Association, referred 
to President Forbes by Commissioner 
Larson, Florida. 

7. Invitation to 1950 December meet- 
ing, Commissioner Downey, California. 

4:30 p.m. to 5:30 p.m.—Subcommittee 
on qualifications of examiners, prepara- 
tion of manual and examination of rating 
organization; Commissioner Allyn, Con- 
necticut, chairman. 

5 p.m. to 6 p.m.—Special subcommittee, 
uniform definition of allocated claim ex- 
pense in statistical plans; Commissioner 
James FF. Malone, Jr., Pennsylvania, 
chairman, 

December 5 

December 5, 9 am. to 10 am.—Spe- 
cial committee. Liaison committee with 
Federal Trade Commission; Commis- 
sioner Larson, Florida, chairman. 





other injuries. 


without further delay. 





Crisp FALL days are here again... 
an ideal time of the year. The odor of burning leaves, the 
desire for a few more auto rides to enjoy the glorious 
foliage ... the urge to get out and commune with nature 
on the opening of the hunting season all add to the enjoy- 
ment of it. However, there is another less agreeable side .. . 
the foliage which is so beautiful on the trees becomes danger- 
ous and slippery on wet streets . . . careless hunters expose 
themselves and others to serious injury through mishandling 
of guns .. . FALL housecleaning frequently causes falls or 


The Phoenix-London line of Personal Accident policies 
can not prevent these accidents but can go a long way 
in taking care of expenses arising from them. Agents 
and brokers can perform a real service to their clients 
by making an intensive drive for this profitable business 








Phoenix- 
London 


GROUP 


THE UNION MARINE & GENERAL INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 





55 FIFTH AVENUE: NEW YORK 











PHOENIX ASSURANCE CO, Lid. 
IMPERIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA INSURANCE COMPANY 

UNITED FIREMEN’S INSURANCE CO. 








LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., Ltd. 
PHENIX INDEMNITY COMPANY 


9am. to 11 am-—dAccident and 
health committee; Commissioner Donald 
Knowlton, New Hampshire, chairman, 

Agenda 

1. Uniform standard provisions law, 

2. Report of subcommittee on mini- 
mum requirements, benefits, and fair 
trade practices. 

10 am. to 11 am —Valuation of 
securities; Superintendent Dineen, New 
York, chairman. 

11 am. to 1 p.m —Galveston Pier, 
Plenary session. Opening of convention 


and business meeting; Commissioner 
David A. Forbes, Michigan, president, 
presiding. 


3 p.m. to 3:30 p.m.—Blanks committee, 
Superintendent Walter A. Robinson, 
Ohio, chairman. 

3 p.m. to 4 p.m.—subcommittee, de- 
ferred premium payments on fire in- 
surance policies; Commission Larson, 
Florida, chairman. 

3 pm. to 4 p.m—Workmen’s com- 
pensation committee; Commissioner 
Wade O. Martin, Jr., Louisiana, chair- 
man. 

3 p.m. to 4 p.m—Subcommittee, gain 
and loss exhibit; Superintendent Dineen, 
New York, chairman. 

4 p.m. to 6 p.m.—Special committees 
on rates and rating Organization and 
Federal legislation; Commissioner Ma- 
lone, Pennsylvania, chairman. 

December 6 

December 6, 9 a.m. to 10 a.m—Sub- 
committee on insurance in connection 
with installment sales; Commissioner 
Larson, Florida, chairman. 

9 am. to 11 a.m—Examinations com- 
mittee; Commissioner George A. Bowles, 
Virginia, chairman. 

10 am. to 11 am.—TIndustry fire com- 
mittee on interstate rating; Chase M. 
Smith, Illinois, chairman. 

11 a.m. to 1 p.m—Unauthorized insur- 
ance committee; Commissioner Bernard 
R. Stone, Nebraska, chairman. 

11 am. to 1 pm—Fire and marine 
committee; Commissioner Jesse  L. 
White, Mississippi, chairman. 

2 p.m. to 3 p.m.—Laws and legislation 


committee; Commissioner George B. 
Butler, Texas, chairman. Agenda: 


1. Report of subcommittee on non- 
resident agents license. Superintendent 
Owen G. Jackson, Missouri, chairman. 

2. Report of subcommittee on limited 
licensing for non-resident direct-selling 
insurers. Commissioner Downey, Cali- 
fornia, chairman. 

2 p.m. to 4 p.m—Joint meeting, sub- 
committee, definition and interpretation 
of underwriting powers; Commissioner 
Malone, Pennsylvania, chairman. All in- 
dustry-special committee on classifica- 
tion of fire, marine and casualty insur- 
ance; J. Victor Herd, New York, chair- 
man. Agenda: 

1. Plan to create standard definitions 
of classifications of fire, marine and 
casualty insurance. 

3:30 p.m. to 5:30 p.m.—Life committee; 
Commissioner Charles F. J. Harrington, 
Massachusetts, chairman. Agenda: 

1. Group life insurance standard pro- 
visions 8 and 9. 

2. War clauses. 

3. Letters of retention. 

4. Group annuity definition. 


December 7 i 


December 7, 9 a.m. to 10 a.m—Sub- 
committee, 1921 Standard profit formula; 
Superintendent Dineen, New York, 
chairman, 

9 a.m. to 10 a.m—Social security com- 
mittee; Commissioner Sterling Alex- 
ander, Towa, chairman. 

9 a.m. to 10 a.m.—Fire prevention and 
safety committee: Commissioner Zack 
D. Cravey, Georgia, chairman. 

10 am. to 11 a.m—Special committee, 
uniform accounting; Commissioner Ma- 
lone, Pennsylvania, chairman. 

10 am. to 11 am—Taxation and real 
estate committee; Commissioner Frank 
J. Viehmann, Indiana, chairman. 

am. to 12 noon—Casualty and 
surety committee; Superintendent Owen 
G. Jackson, Missouri, chairman. 

2 p.m.—Galveston Pier. Final business 
session; Commissioner David A. Forbes, 
president, presiding. 
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NORTH CAROLINA CHANGES 





Not Liable for Wind Damage Which Lewis Chief of License and Investigation 
Could be Repaired Without Charge 


In an action on policies covering loss 
by windstorm against the Pennsylvania 
Fire and the American Eagle Fire, judg- 
ment for the plaintiff was reversed by 
the Louisiana Court of Appeals and 
rendered for the defendants. This was 
because the policy insured the property 
to the extent of the actual cash value 
at the time of the loss, but not exceed- 
ing the cost of repairing the property. 
The insured, whose stock of liquor bot- 
tles was damaged by shipping, discolor- 
ing and felling of labels and Federal 
tax stamps as the alleged result of a 
win and rainstorm, was entitled to 
recover from insurance companies only 
the expense of procuring new labels 
and of adjusting with proper govern- 
mental agencies the matter of loss or 


damage to the stamps. Coleman v. Penn- 
sylvania Fire, 411 So. 2d 477. 


No Liability Established 


The Louisiana Court of Appeals pre- 
termitted a decision on the highly con- 
troversial question whether the alleged 
damage to the liquors was the result 
of a windstorm. (To pretermit, accord- 
ing to Webster, means “to pass by,” 
“to omit,” “to disregard.”) A decision on 
the point was considered unnecessary 
in view of the court’s understanding of 
the situation, but, for the sake of argu- 
ment in disposing of the damage ques- 
tion, it was admitted that the damage 
was caused by the alleged windstorm. 

The measure of the insurer’s liability 
under these particular policies was to 
be taken with reference to a clause in 
the policies declaring that the insured 
is covered by the company “to the ex- 
tent of the actual cash value of the 
property at the time of loss but not 
exceeding the amount which it would 
cost to repair or replace the property 
with material of like kind and quality 
within a reasonable time after such 


” 


loss. 
This clause makes the measure of the 
insurance company’s liability the cost 
of repairing the damage done to the 
property. Admittedly, the shipping and/ 
or discoloring of the labels and the 
falling from the bottles of the Federal 
tax stamps constituted all the damage 
incurred. When these elements of dam- 
age had been repaired, the status quo 
ante would be retired. 

_There was testimony that new labels 
lor the liquor bottles could be got from 
the distilling company which sold the 
hottles, and that loss in connection with 
the falling off of the tax stamps could 





Howard State Agent for 


Home at Birmingham, Ala. 
Milton B. Howard, special agent for 
the Home Insurance Co. at Birming- 
ham, Ala., has been promoted to state 
agent at Birmingham. He will serve un- 
der the supervision of Manager J. C. 
Rousseau, 

_Mr. Howard entered the insurance 
held in 1927 as engineer and inspector 
with the New York Fire Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization. He has served as en- 
sineer and special agent in the service 
department at the home office of the 
Home in New York City and as special 
agent in Alabama. 





ELECTRIC WIRING STANDARD 
The National Board of Fire Under- 
Writers has issued a supplement to the 
147 National Electrical Code entitled 
“Standard for Electric Wiring and Ap- 
Paratus as Recommended by the Na- 
ional Fire Protection Association.” This 
V-page supplement covers a wide range 
4 subjects and contains many electrical 
questions and answers. 


be avoided by communication with the 
appropriate Government agency. Beyond 
the trouble of getting these things ar- 
ranged the company could not be held 
liable; and therefore their exception to 
the complaint that it stated no cause 
of action was sustained and the cases 
dismissed. 


Division of Insurance Dept.; Duncan 
and Turnage Advanced 

Charles W. Lewis of Greensboro has 
been named chief of the License and In- 
vestigation Division of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Insurance, Waldo C. 
Cheek, Commissioner of Insurance, has 
announced. The appointment moved Mr. 
Lewis from the position as fire investiga- 
to head of this division. As such 
he will be in charge of the licensing and 
supervision of all agents, investigation of 
all complaints against companies or 


agents, and general charge of the inves- 
tigation of all questionable fires. 

Mr. Lewis went with the Department 
in March, 1936, as fire investigator and 
has served continuously with the Depart- 
ment ever since. 

The appointment was made to fill a 
vacancy created recently by the transfer 
of E. L. Warren, at his request, from 
head of this division to a position as 
inspector of agents. 

At the same time commissioner Cheek 
announced promotion of C. C. Duncan to 
senior fire and casualty investigator, and 
R. L. Turnage to the position as fire 
investigator 


















New trends 
benefit 


Keeping abreast of current 
developments is all-important. 
For us, it affords new oppor- 


tunities to make constructive, 


profitable suggestions to 


the insurance broker. 
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Zurich Life Insurance Company of New York 
Zurich Fire Insurance Company of New York 
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Starboard Hand Rule Upheld in 


Case of Collision During Blackout 


In a libel filed under the Public Ves- 
sels Act by the Pacific Atlantic Steam- 
ship Co., owner of the American motor 
vessel Oregon, against the United States 
for damages resulting from sinking of 
the Oregon following a collision with the 


United States Battleship New Mexico, 
in which the owner of a certain cargo 
on board the Oregon filed an interven- 


ing libel, the Fourth Circuit Court of 

Appeals, Pacific-Atlantic S. S. Co, v. 
United States, 175 F. 2d 632, affirmed a 
decree in favor of the United States in 
the Federal District Court for Eastern 
Virginia (81 F. Supp. 777) for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

The appeal was by the Pacific-Atlantic 
from which the District Court held the 
United States could recover, on the gov- 
ernment’s cross-libel, the damage to the 
Oregon by the collision, subject to the 
Pacific-Atlantic right to limitation § of 
liability, which the District Court had 
decreed to that es: as owner of 
the Oregon, “to the value of its interest 
in Oregon and its ee freight.” In- 
tervening cargo owners were held not 
entitled to any recovery from the Pacific- 
Atlantic and that there would be no 
recovery against the United States by 
any party 

Collision in December, 1941 


The collision between the Oregon and 


the New Mexico occurred about 4:42 
im. on December 10, 1941, in the At- 
lantic Ocean about forty miles south of 


the Nantucket Shoals Lightship. The 
New Mexico was preceded by a screen 
of three destroyers, the Hughes, the 
Sims and the Russell, these proceeding 
a circle, the Hughes almost 
New Mexico, the Sims 
and the Russell on her 


on the arc of 
dead ahead of the 
on her port bow 
starboard bow. 
All the vessels were blacked out, run- 
ning without lights. The four naval ves- 
sels were zigzageing. Just before the 
collision they were proceeding at a rate 


f 14 knots. The Oregon’s course was 
140 degrees true; her speed just over 
13% knots. The sky was over cast; the 
moon was obscured by broken clouds 
There was neither rain nor fog. The 
visibility was described by witnesses 
variously as “fair” and “good” and as 
making possible for the naked eye to 
see a ship such as the New Mexico at 


2 miles, with binoculars from 2% to 4 
miles 

The Oregon entered the are of the 
screen between the Hughes and_ the 
Sims. The Russell was the most distant 
of the three destroyers. The Oregon’s 
captain ordered the running lights 
turned on, and about 15 or 20 seconds 
later the New Mexico’s lights were 
turned on. Then, for the first time, the 
Oregon's captain said, he saw that the 
Oregon and the New Mexico were on 
intersecting courses He ordered the 
helm “left,” and immediately after “hard 
left,” as being the best chance of avoid- 
ing a collision. 


He gave no signal that he was making 
this turn and the speed of the Oregon 
was not reduced until the impact oc- 


astern for 
stated the 


when he ordered full 
engines. He 


curred, 
the Oregon's 


collision occurred one minute or less 
after he gave the “left” order. 
Details of Collision 
When that occurred the Oregon had 
turned about 40 degrees; the New 
Mexico, veering to her right, had swung 
about 10 degrees. This resulted in the 
New Mexico’s bow striking the star- 
board side of the Oregon, forward of 


of about 45 de- 
4:43 a.m. The 


an angle 
was then 


her bridge, at 
vrees. The time 


time elapsed between first sighting the 
dark bow of the New Mexico and the 
collision, the Oregon captain estimated 


at about 1% minutes. Other witnesses 


on the Oregon corroborated this testi- 
mony as to time. 
Witnesses on the New Mexico testi- 


fied that while the officers on the watch 
there were discussing the appearance of 
the strange vessl within the arc the 
Oregon’s lights were turned on. The 
captain of the New Mexico testified that 
after observing that the distance be- 
tween the two vessels was about 2,000 
yards, he kept the Oregon under close 
observation for 3 or 4 minutes without 
changing the New Mexico’s course or 
speed, and that the Oregon, during that 
period, made no change in her course or 
speed. 

He testified that he hoped, by swing- 
ing the New Mexico to the right and 
slackening her advance, a collision might 
be avoided. The time between his order 
and the collision was estimated at a 
minute or slightly more. Other wit- 
nesses on the New Mexico testified that 
from the moment the course of the Ore- 
gon could be ascertained, the two ships 
seemed to be on probable collision 
courses. 

Testimony on these matters was also 
given by officers on all three destroyers, 
and many other witnesses. The District 
judge pointed out that discrepancies as 
to estimates of time intervals appearing 
in the different log books of the vessels 
might well be attributable to the condi- 
tions under which the entries were made. 


Circuit Court’s Opinion 

The District Court 
properly denied the 
pellants to require 
the record of the 


was held to have 
motion of the ap- 
the production of 
trial before a Navy 


Court after the collision, listing the 
cases found as authority for such de- 
nial. 

The Circuit Court then took up con- 
sideration of the District judge’s find- 
ings of fact and conclusions of law 
which absolved the New Mexico and 


the three destroyers of negligence con- 
tributing to the collision and placed the 
blame and fault solely on the Oregon. 


1 held applicable the 
Rule of the Interna- 
tional Rules of Navigation, Conclusion 
No. 2 negatived the existence of any 
emergency or special circumstances (un- 
der Article 27) which either rendered 
these rules inapplicable or justified a 
departure from them. Conclusion No. 3 
imposed upon the Oregon, as the bur- 
dened vessel, the duty to keep out of 
the way of the New Mexico. Conclusion 
No. 4 emphasized the duty of the New 
Mexico, as the privileged vessel, “to 
maintain her course and speed until such 
time as it became apparent to her that 
a collision could 


Conclusion No. 
Starboard Hand 


not be averted by the 
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action of the Oregon alone.” 

Conclusion No. 5 was the vital conclu- 
sion of law in the case. It read: “The 
Oregon was in fault in the following 
respects, which were the direct and 
proximate and sole causes of the col- 
lision: 

‘(a) She failed to keep a proper look- 
out, 

“(b) She failed to take proper precau- 
tions when she first sighted the New 
Mexico on her starboard side. 

“(c) After the ships were lighted and 
it was disclosed that they were crossing 
courses, she continued her course and 
speed and failed to make any effort to 
keep out of the way of the New Mexico 
and to avoid crossing ahead while there 
was adequate time to have taken avoid- 
ing action. 

“(d) When turning to her left imme- 
diately before the collision, she failed to 
vive any warning of her change of 
course.” 

Proper Lookout 

There was ample evidence, it was held, 
to support the finding (a) that the Ore- 
gon failed to keep a proper lookout. 
Even if the vessels were further apart 
than was testified when the bow of the 
New Mexico was first sighted by the 
Oregon, the court said, “the evidence 
here points clearly to a lack of care on 
the part of the lookouts of the Oregon,” 
range of visibility for an unlighted ves- 
sel being, as testified by the captain of 
the Oregon between one and a half and 
two miles, others on vessels indicating 
an even longer range. 

“No one on the Oregon saw any of 
the destroyers until the Oregon started 
her left turn immediately before the 
collision. Witnesses on behalf of the 
Oregon, moreover, stated that she never 
saw the signals directed at her by 
blinker tube from the destroyer.” 

Starboard Hand Rule Held 
Applicable 

Probably the most important question 
in this case, the Circuit Court said, was 
whether or not the Starboard Hand 
Rule was applicable under the circum- 
stances here existing. 


The Cireuit Court quoted from the 
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International Rules for Navigation at 
sea Article 19, providing that “When 
two steam vessels are crossing so as 
to involve risk of collision, the vessel 
which has the other on her own star- 
board side shall keep out of the way of 
the other,” 

Article 21 provides that: “Where, by 
any of these rules one of two vessels j is 
to keep out of the way the other shall 
keep her course and speed”; also the 
note following these articles, “Note— 
When, in consequence of thick weather 
or other causes such vessel finds herself 
so close that collision can not be avoided 
by the action of the giving-way vessel 
alone, she also shall take such action 
as will best aid to avert collision.” 

The New Mexico contended that the 
Starboard Hand Rule applied, which 
would make her the privileged vessel (as 
the District Court held); the Oregon 
that this was a case of sudden circum- 
stances or emergency falling under the 
note quoted. If the Starboard Hand 
Rule did control it was, of course, quite 
clear that the New Mexico was the 
privileged vessel and the Oregon the 
burdened vessel. 

On this point the District Court's find- 
ings of Fact Nos. 4, 5 and 6 were held 
important and were quoted by the Cir- 
cuit Court, which held that there was 
ample evidence in the record to sustain 
these findings and that they furnished 
adequate basis for the District Court's 
Conclusions of Law No. 5 (b) (c) and 
(d) as set out in the Circuit Court's 
opinion. 

The Circuit Court held that the Ore- 
gon’s failure, under the Starboard Hand 
Rule, to take, as the burdened vessel, 
prompt and proper avoiding caution 
when there was time and opportunity to 
do so, was the primary cause of the 
collision. 

No Warning Signal Given 

The Oregon, too, was held at fault 
“when, immediately before the collision, 
she failed to give a warning signal of 
her course change to port. According to 
the captain of the Oregon, this des- 
perate maneuver was undertaken in the 
hope that the New Mexico might coop- 
erate by turning to her (New Mexico’s) 
starboard; but the New Mexico’s cap- 
tain could undertake no intelligent co- 
operation here so long as he was ig- 
norant of what the Oregon would do, 

“The New Mexico was not at fault in 
holding her course and speed; for this 
was her duty under the Starboard Hand 
Rule. Many cases have set out the im- 
perative nature of this duty and the im- 
portance of its observation by the privi- 
leged vessel.” The Circuit Court here 
cited many cases and quoted from a few. 

“There is no merit in the contention 
that merely because at some time prior 
to the collision the vessels were all 
blacked out the Starboard Hand Rule 
does not apply. See The Jarriso, Lloyd's 
List, L. R. 93, 95; The F. J. Wolfe, 79 
Lloyd's List, wt im EPP. 

“When the lights of the Oregon and 
the New Mexico came on, and_ the 
courses of the two vessels were thus 
ascertainable, the Oregon should have 
realized the situation as one governed 
by the Starboard Hand Rule, and, as the 
burdened vessel, when there was am- 
ple time and opportunity, should have 
promptly taken proper avoiding action. 

“There was then time for seamanly 
appraisal of the situation and seamanly 
action by the Oregon in the light 
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thereof, which might have prevented the 
collision. 

“In support of this the Circuit Court 
quoted from Cuba Distilling Co. v. 
Gracie Line, Inc., 2 Cir., 143 Fed. 199 and 
cited other cases. Also cited were cases 
and general statements suggesting that 
the Starboard Hand Rule is not to be 
strictly applied in blackout conditions, 
but that this rule is grounded in what 
might be called the normal conditions of 
navigation and must be read in connec- 
tion with the effect of the absence of 
lights in the special situations therein 
found to exist. 

“And,” the Court added, “those situa- 
tions were quite different from the facts 
of the instant case before us. A prudent 
seaman would not have waited to ascer- 
tain whether a dark vessel to starboard 
was approaching or going away, but 
would have acted immediately to get off 
the possible collision course.” 


Battleship Is Absolved 


The New Mexico was absolved in both 
counts from fault in failing to show her 
lights earlier. Imperative wartime or- 
ders for the blackout of vessels cannot, 
the Circuit Court said, be lightly ig- 
nored. “And such orders would indeed 
be of little use if a battleship, immedi- 
ately upon sighting a vessel of unknown 
name and nationality, turned on her 
running lights. See Petition of United 
States (The Friar Rock) 69 F. Supp. 
338, 542. 

“There must be a balancing of two 
perils, wartime attack and collision, to 
determine which is dominant. * * * And, 
as we have held, after the lights of both 
vessels, the Oregon and the New 
Mexico, came on, there was ample time 
and opportunity for effective avoiding 
action by the Oregon.” 

No just complaint could be made, it 
was held, of the. action of Captain 
Brown of New Mexico immediately 
prior to the collision which was taken 
only when it was apparent to him that 
it was too late for the Oregon to avoid 
a collision by her own action. He then 
put the New Mexico under full right 
rudder, with full back on all of her en- 
gines, and sounded one blast on her 
siren. It was a fair assumption on his 
part, particularly in the absence of any 
signal from the Oregon, that the Ore- 
gon would veer right rather than left. 

“Courts are rather unwilling to judge 
strictly the avoiding action taken by the 
privileged vessel when, as here, the ac- 
tion must be taken in extremes due to 
the fault of the burdened vessel [cita- 
tions omitted ].” 

The Oregon’s captain was held free 
from negligence after the collision, 
either in his decision to make for the 
port of Boston, or in his seamanship in 
attempting to carry out that decision. 
At 10 a.m. the Oregon was off the Nan- 
tucket Shoals Lightship, she was making 
vood speed, practically all water had 
been pumped from her hold and con- 
ditions of sea and weather were favor- 
able, and Captain Gillett had no reason 
to anticipate the unfavorable change in 
the weather, which began about an hour 
later and steadily became worse until 
the sinking of the Oregon in the early 
afternoon. 

For these reasons the district Court's 
(decree was affirmed. 





Chicago Board Centennial 
Banquet on November 22 


Plans are complete for the program at 
the camer banquet and celebration 
ot the Chicago Board of Underwriters, 
November 22, in the grand ballroom of 
the Stevens Hotel. U. S. Senator Harry 
Byrd will be the chief speaker, Harry 
B. Hershey, Illinois Insurance Director, 
Mayor Martin H. Kennelly, and Lieu- 
tenant Governor Sherwood Dickson of 
Illinois also will talk. 

_Emil L. Lederer, president of the 
Chicago Board, will preside, and John 
L. Clarkson, chairman of the centennial 
committee, will be the toastmaster. A 
reception will precede the dinner. 


FIRE FIELDMEN’S SEMINAR 


Meeting for Local Agents Held in 

Georgia; Wide Range of Current 

Problems Debated 

The Fire Insurance Fieldmen’s Club 
of Georgia conducted a seminar for local 
agents at the Radium Springs Hotel, 
Albany, Ga. on Wednesday, November 
16. The seminar was the third of a series 
put on by the stock fire insurance com- 
pany fieldmen this year under direction 
of their education committee, Cleveland 
R. Willcoxon, Home, chairman. 

Marion E. Bleakley, Phoenix of Lon- 


don, discussed endorsements to policies 
under the S. E. U. A. premium install- 
ment payment plan, going into detail re- 
garding endorsements to increase, de- 
crease or cancel such policies. C. R. 
Durden, National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association, discussed the automobile 
theft record in Georgia and pointed out 
reasons for the increased rate structure. 

George H. Corry, Commerce, spoke on 
the automobile contract and use of the 
manual. Single-state reporting forms 
were presented by Sam E. Taylor, 
Seibels, Bruce & Company and use and 
occupancy insurance for the smalltown 





merchants was discussed by Marion E. 
Watson, Watson & Dickey, Inc., gen- 
eral agents. 

After luncheon, at the Radium Springs 
Hotel, questions were put to a panel 
consisting of George B. Raine, General 
Adjustment Bureau; E. H. Dennington, 
Georgia Inspection & Rating Bureau; 
George D. Fairleigh, Georgia AIA, Mr. 
Durden, Mr. Corry, Mr. Watson, Mr. 


Taylor and the educational committee, 


consisting of Mr. Willcoxon, Mr. Bleak- 
ley, George W. Campbell, Jr., New York 
Underwriters; and Chas. A. Simons, 


Phoenix of Hartford. 


An advertisement similar to this appears n SATURDAY EVENING POST, October 22, and in NEWSWEEK, October 25 





The pioneering spirit has ever been America’s 
characteristic. The pushing out into new lands and 
new fields of endeavor has resulted in a prosperity 
that is the marvel of the rest of the world. But 
these gains entail new responsibilities involving 
their conservation. Wise men depend upon a well 
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The Spirit of "89—The pell mell rush at the signal open- 
ing the Oklahoma free Homestead lands in 1889. Picture 
by Frederick Ruple. Courtesy Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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Much Essential Coverage Remains 
To Be Sold to Public Cosgrove Says 


“The basic problem of underinsurance 
has not been solved,” John N. Cosgrove, 
assistant secretary of the American In- 
surance Company declared in his address 
before the regional meeting of western 
New York agents at the Hotel Lafayette, 
Buffalo, on November 10. 

“A specific and limited phase of un- 
derinsurance caused by inflationary fac- 
tors attending the late war provided a 
serious challenge to the insurance in- 
dustry,” Mr. Cosgrove said. He pointed 
out that this challenge was accepted and 
the industry conducted a generally suc- 
cessful campaign with particularly good 
results in raising inadequate amounts 
of fire insurance protection on existing 
risks. 

Coverages were brought into closer 
relation to real values, he contended, and 
as a result the public was not only bet- 
ter served but premium income was put 


into better balance at a time when in- 
flated losses, particularly partial losses, 
were a major concern. 


Underinsurance Problem Not Solved 

However, Mr. Cosgrove pointed out 
that, emphasis on the term “underinsur- 
ance” in the specific campaign to raise 
coverages to their proper levels may 
have given rise to the notion that the 
fundamental question of underinsurance 
has been resolved. “This notion is false,” 
he said. 

“Underinsurance in a literal sense does 
not simply mean inadequacy of existing 
amounts of insurance,’ Mr. Cosgrove 
continued. “Surely the client who has 
gaps in his insurance program, because 
he has not been advised to purchase 
needed lines of coverage, and is com- 
pletely unprotected in vital areas of his 
business or personal life is more severely 
underinsured than the client whose in- 
surance is inadequate as to amounts in 
force. 

“Today’s primary underinsurance prob- 
lem lies in the fact that large segments 
of the public have not been sold essential 
coverage. This interpretation of under- 
insurance comprises the present day pro- 
ducer’s outstanding obligation and, para- 
doxically, his greatest opportunity. With- 
out question the producer who is en- 
trusted with a client’s business assumes 
the obligation of recommending, provid- 
ing and servicing the most complete and 


economical program of insurance con- 
sistent with that customer’s need and 
income. This obligation, if completely 


automatically 
every sales 

considered 
premium 


discharged, 
quence where 
is exhaustively 
avenue of possible 
explored.” 

“No alert insurance producer need be 
told that the era of salesmanship has 
definitely returned,” Mr. Cosgrove stated. 
“It is foolhardy, however, he pointed 
out, to undertake a sales campaign with- 
out fully plotting sound strategy which 
will guarantee the maximum premium 
return for time invested.” 

He then outlined and recommended a 
program as follows: “The producer’s first 
step should be to identify his most imme- 
diate, and protentially lucrative field of 
sales prospects. Where does this field 
lie? Right in the producer’s own files— 
his lists of present customers. 

Present Clients Best Prospects 

“Present clients are the best sales 
prsopects for a number of important 
reasons which are surprisingly elemen- 
tary and are often overlooked for that 
very reason: 

“(1) Present clients have already been 
sold one or more coverages. Their ini- 
tial sales resistance has been penetrated 
and it is not necessary to ‘cold canvass’ 
them for the sale of additional required 
lines. 

“(2) The producer is familiar with the 
fini ncial dependability and credit rating 
of present customers—both important 
considerations today. Slow collections 
consume time and energy. 

“(3) Present clients have established 


sets up a se- 
opportunity 
and every 
return is 


an experience record. Obviously it is 
simpler for the qualified producer to 
‘underwrite’ these people and their prop- 
erties than to pass judgment on new cus- 
tomers. This factor is extremely impor- 
tant when we consider the resultant 
elimination of irksome correspondence 
and other detail between producers and 
their companies. 

“(4) Studies made by the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents hz ave 
proved that in general it is not economi- 
cally sound to carry single lines of insur- 
ance for a client—(with the obvious 
exception of risks returning large pre- 
miums). Expense factors in the conduct 
of an agency outweigh the financial re- 
turn from one or in some cases several 
lines. This is of course only true in 
pure insurance transactions. Where real 
estate deals and other considerations are 
involved the situation is different. Pro- 
ducers would do well to consider the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
studies citing costs in carrying single 
line customers on the books. The solu- 
tion is to sell them additional coverages. 

“(5) Present client lists and familiar- 
ity with customers circumstances permits 
the producer to make a scientific direct 
mail and personal follow up campaign 
without the waste characteristic of hap- 
hazard sales campaigns. 

Talk to Prospect in His Own Language 

“Utilizing Step 5, the attack on today’s 
‘Real Underinsurance Problem’ begins 
with the question most often overlooked. 

“What type of mailing piece will in- 
terest my customers? The answer is sim- 
ple. The type of mailing piece that talks 
about the customers own problems—in 
his own language and not about the tech- 
nical names of insurance policies in the 
peculiar jargon of the insurance business. 

“With this fact in mind the producer 
has his office assistant go through the 
files and classify all clients by the busi- 


ness in which they are engaged. He 

sends them pertinent mailing pieces 

which visualize their main exposures.” 
Mr. Cosgrove gave a demonstration 


of visual slides in cartoon form showing 
typical mailing pieces which could be 
sent to customers in the following cate- 
gories: manufacturing, professional men, 
retail merchants, financial men, business 
office operators, contractors. He also ex- 
hibited typical mailing pieces for the per- 
sonal lines which could be sent to the 
same customers to point up their needs 
in the personal area of their lives. 
“Following this systematic mail ap- 
proach, a personal follow up is essential,” 


Ir. Cosgrove asserted, “to clinch sales. 
“This approach,” he explained, “adds 
up to account or survey selling. In this 


connection, he observed that, survey sell- 
ing goes hand in hand with multiple line 
facilities now becoming increasingly 
available to producers 

“The real solution to the  under- 
insurance problem lies in a determined 
attack with the weapons of survey sell- 
ing and multiple line facilities. In thus 
solving our problem we can also attain 
widespread economies and consequently 
improved service ond protection to the 
insurance buying public,” he concluded. 
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American’s Western Dept. 
50th Anniversary Booklet 


The Western department of the Amer- 
ican Insurance Group of New Jersey 
has published an anniversary booklet 
commemorating the 50th anniversary 
of the department's establishment at 
Rockford, II. 

In 1899 the American acquired the 
good will, equipment and agency plant 
of the Rockford Insurance Company and 
established the Western department un- 
der the managership of Charles E. Shel- 
don. The anniversary booklet sketches 
in brief the history of the department, 
and presents a pictorial tour of the 
entire office, introducing the personnel 
who comprise the staff, and describing 
the facilities which are available to in- 
surance producers and policyholders in 
the Mid-West. 

John P. Young, Jr., vice president, “ 
manager of the Western department. 
is assisted by John G. McFarland on 
William G. Soderstrom as assistant man- 
agers, 


WILBUR F. ST. CLAIR DIES 

Wilbur F. St. Clair, for nearly 30 years 
an insurance claims adjustor and man- 
ager, died November 6 at his home in 
Cleveland. For eight years he was claims 
manager for John H. McNeal & Asso- 
ciates and prior to that was an adjustor 
and manager in the Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh offices of the American Auto- 
mobile Insurance Co. 
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Buffalo to Open Branch 
Office on Pacific Coast 


The Buffalo Insurance Co. will open 
a branch office in Los Angeles around 
January 1, and will operate separate 
from the general agency of Spear & 
Co. Leslie W. Powers, assistant secre- 
tary of the company at the home office 
in Buffalo, N. Y., will supervise the new 
branch office. This change will permit 
Spear & Co. to devote their entire 
efforts to management of business of 
the Ohio Farmers and Ohio Farmers 
Indemnity. 
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American insurance protection 
for them. 


e FIRE 

@ MARINE 

e AUTOMOBILE 
© CASUALTY 
eLIFE 





GET ACQUAINTED with our 
WORLDWIDE FACILITIES 


30th Anniversary as 
SPECIALISTS in the FOREIGN FIELD 








AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 


UNDERWRITERS 





206 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 4, Cal. 


111 John Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 


208 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


317 Barr Bldg. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


612 S. Flower Street 
Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


564 Stuart Bldg. 
Seattle 1, Wash. 


Offices and Representatives Abroad 
To Service Your Clients 
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Problems of Proper Coverage Are 


Discussed at Buyers’ Conference 


Troubles arising from improper writ- 
ing of policies were noted by J. L. Epler, 
manager of education and research for 
Western Adjustment & Inspection Co. 
of Chicago, in a talk at the first fall 
meeting of the Midwest Insurance Buy- 
ers Association in Chicago. Gordon F. 
Purtell presided as president. 

One of the difficulties encountered, 
Mr. Epler pointed out to the buyers, 
is failure to include certain property, 
sometimes due to forgetfulness. An- 
other not infrequent cause of uninsured 
loss is failure to include new construc- 
tion. This, he said, can produce some 
fantastic results. Mr. Epler recalled a 
case in which $50,000 of advertising ma- 
terial was overlooked in a location while 


some $600 or $700 of property was 
scheduled. 

Reporting Clauses 
The total reporting clause causes 


trouble sometimes, he said, citing cases 
where for years reports were on a 
cost basis whereas claims were filed on a 
market value basis. Often, he said, there 
is 2 wide spread between the two values. 

Something to watch on the reporting 
form, Mr. Epler cautioned, especially on 
merchandise stock, is the value at in- 
ventory. He said that on audit it may 
be found there is an error in invoice 
cost. Some of these errors crop up 
especially in large industries, possibly, 
Mr. Epler said, due to lack of gocd 
liaison between industry and insurance. 

Another thing which may cause big 
loss is failure to fix liability in 
processing due to not fixing value of all 
the property of the other party in 
possession of the firm. The time to fix 
this value, he said, is before a loss 
occurs. Often it happens that where the 
firm is not even aware of the hazard 
it has liability. This especially happens 
with expensive dies. 

There are many coinsurance deficien- 
cies, Mr. Epler said. A study over a num- 
ber of years shows a deficiency of 
32%. 

In business interruption insurance, he 
commented, there is a practice of de- 
ducting some major item without proper 
advice. 

Two important things are happenings 
in claim practices, he said, one being 
that the assured is finding himself un- 
able to establish his claim due to his 
lack of proper records, and the second 
is that the assured has all sorts of 
items that he cannot identify because 
he proceeds at once after a loss to make 
repairs and then file a schedule of ex- 
penditures. 


Subrogation Suits by Landlords 

It is difficult to analyze the blanket 
expense schedule after the loss, Mr. 
Epler said. He noted an increased filing 
of subrogation suits by landlords against 
tenants and their insurers, For many 
years, Mr. Epler commented, tenants or 
their insurers were comparatively free 
from subrogation suits by landlords and 
their carriers. For a long time little if 
any attention was paid to the liability 
of the tenant for damage done to others 
due to his negligence. But this is be- 
coming an important issue. 

P. J. Vanderventer, Cook County In- 
spection Bureau, said the budget plan has 
been extended from school properties 
to residences, permitting spreading cost 
from three to five years. Then there is 
replacement cost insurance, eligible to 
buildings and machinery in Cook county. 

There is the amount of insurance 
endorsement for high-grade sprinkled 
Properties and moderate values, he con- 
tinued. This must be written through 
a qualified underwriting and_ servicing 
organization, which is required to make 
lour inspections a year. 

Compensation Developments 


Donald K. Weiser, Chicago manager, 
Aeina Casualty & Surety, discussed 


casualty subjects, especially in the social 
security field. He mentioned that 40 
years were required before all the 48 
states had workmen’s compensation 
laws, the first being in 1908 and the 
last in Mississippi last year. He espe- 
cially dealt with the state bodily in- 
jury laws, some of which are compulsory. 
So far such a law has not been adopted 
in Illinois, but compulsory laws have 
been adopted in California, New York, 
Rhode Island and New Jersey. 

Another development in compensation, 
he said, is that for two or three years 
there has been a steady demand for 
increasing benefits. This imposes a prob- 
lem for the insurance buyer, Mr. Weiser 
said, for no matter how the insurance 
is written it is inevitable that there 
will be higher costs with higher benefits. 

Mr. Weiser said that in relation to 
the compulsory disability laws, in some 
states it is compulsory to buy from the 
state, in others it is permissible to buy 
from private insurers. This imposes a 
problem, he stated, whether any ex- 
perience rating is to be applied to the 


compulsory disability plans. In any event, 
he said, the cost depends on the claims 
paid, and all these plans have an obliga- 
tion to maintain low costs; to do more 
safety work in the home of employes, 
and also to bring about lower costs. 
Casualty Rating Plans 


Mr. Weiser introduced James V. 
Walsh, home office representative of 
Aetna Casualty, who discussed rating 
plans in the casualty field. Colonel 
Walsh spoke on the all-industry bill and 
commented that it is desirable the pub- 
lic be protected against exorbitant in- 
surance rates. 

He said in rating weight is given to 
size of risk, and this is proper. Colonel 
Walsh discussed advantages of retro- 
spective rating of workmen’s compensa- 
tion over guaranteed cost. He noted that 
in 1947 and 1948 four out of five com- 
pensation risks were written on the 
retrospective basis, and that they pro- 
duced average premiums of less than 
$25,000 and 25% less average premium 
than by other methods. 

Colonel Walsh said Plan D of rating 
is in wide favor, now having been ap- 
proved in 28 states. Under Plan D, he 
said, if the minimum is raised the ex- 
pense element can be reduced. The 
maximum can be associated with ex- 
perience on the risk. Public liability and 
automobile can be combined in the same 
package. 








Specialists in Country Business 


W. C. HORTON Agency 


GLADSTONE, N. J. 
Telephone: Peapack 8-0010 


A 56-Year Old Agency Which Is Noted 
for its Prompt Claim Settlements 














National Union Opens 
Virginia-Carolinas Dept. 


The National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh, and the Birmingham Fire of 
Pennsylvania announce opening of new 
headquarters. Located in Southern 
States Building, Richmond, Va., the de- 
partment is headed by R. W. Eastman, 
manager, assisted by J. W. Hosier, Jr., 


and W. T. Dent as state agents for 
Virginia. R. H. Lewis continues as 
state agent for the Carolinas, head- 


quartering in the Dixie Building at 


Greensboro, N. C. 








be 


Who’s to blame? That's what this manu- 
facturer wants to know when he says— 


“During the night the railroad spotted a freight 
car on the siding of my manufacturing plant. 
When my plant opened in the morning the car 
was in the way, and my employees attempted 
to move the car a short distance by hand. The 
freight car broke away, running loose down a 
slight incline. It left my premises and two blocks 
away crashed into an automobile at a public 
crossing, damaging the automobile and injuring 


freight car. 





the occupants. There was no damage to the 


“Would my Comprehensive General Liability in- 
surance policy cover the damaged automobile 
and the injured occupants?” 


Could you answer the question? 


When you don’t know the answers your business is apt 
to get out of hand. After all, information about the 
policies you sell is the basis of service . . . and the back- 
bone of your business. 


You won't find agents of the Royal-Liverpool Group 
slipping up on Comprehensive General Liability sales 
— not when they can turn to production and under- 
writing staff specialists for information and assistance. 
Answer to the quoted question is contained in the Group’s current 


issue of “True or False.” Your copy is available on request to 
our Advertising Department. 
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QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA « 
THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


OF AMERICA « 
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Motor Carriers Seek 
Partial Self-Insurance 


WOULD HANDLE SMALL CLAIMS 


May Seek Proceedings Before ICC to 
Allow Them to Handle Cargo Losses, 
Cut Insurance Costs 


Cargo insurance cost savings for long- 
sought 


haul motor carriers may be 

through self-insurance of reasonable de- 
ductible amounts according to the Amer- 
ican Trucking Association, Inc. W. A. 


Bresnahan, director of the association's 
department of research and secretary of 
the trucking industry insurance advisory 
committee, says the move is in line with 
action of the executive committee re- 
cently in Boston. 

The ATA legal staff may take the lead 
in bringing about formal proceedings be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with a view to obtaining relaxation 
of ICC rules on self-insurance of cargo, 


ICC Now Demands Full Self-Insurance 


“As things stand now the ICC, as a 
matter of policy, requires that motor 
carriers wishing to_ self-insure must 
qualify to complete — self-insurance,” 
Mr. Bresnahan said: “They have re- 
fused, for example, to consider applica 
tions for the right to self-insure on 
cargo only. 

“As a result, only about a dozen truck 


lines have qualified with the ICC as 
self-insurers, and most of them are 
owned by railroads. Over the years, 


about 500 motor carrier applications for 
partial self-insurance have been turned 
down automatically. Briefly, the ICC’s 
refusal to authorize partial self-insur- 
ance has been based primarily upon its 
belief that it does not have adequate 
funds or staff to properly protect the 
public interest if it granted self-insur 
ance authority to the large number of 
carriers which could show sufficient net 
worth to establish that they could safely 
assume partial liabilities without endan 
vering their stability or the permanency 
of their business, 

“On the other hand, leaders in both 
the motor carrier and insurance fields 
are of the opinion that substantial sav 
ings would result from relaxation of the 
ICC policy with respect to qualified car- 


riers, and that the commission should 
vive the matter full consideration 
“Many motor carriers long since have 
discovered that it is economical to pay 
smaller claims themselves since, gener- 
ally speaking, they can handle them for 
ess than its costs in premium to have 
them handled by an insurance company 
“Deductible policies are already used 
widely with respect to cargo insurance, 
but the cost of such = policies is not 
nearly as low as it might be because 
the insurance company, under current 


ICC requirements, has potential respon- 
sibility for all losses including those fall 
ing within the deductible, in event the 
motor carrier fails to pay. 


“There have been a_ few instances 
where the motor carriers operating un 
der deductible cargo policies have al 


lowed small claims to pile up until, in 
the aggregate, thev ran into thousands 
of dollars. When these concerns failed, 
the insurance companies were lett ‘hold 


ing the bag” As long as it is. possible 
for such instances to occur, the imsur 
ance companies feel they must fix pre 
miums high enough, even on deductible 
policies, to protect themselves 

“At the same time, the insurance 
people point out that if the ICC would 
permit carriers to selt-insure and be 
fully responsible for losses falling within 


the deductibles, then the insurance com 
panies could safely give lower rates for 
such policies. 

“It 15 


the concensus that there are 


INLAND CLAIM MEN MEET 





Attorney B. L. Tell Discusses Liability 
of Local and Interstate 
Motor Carriers 


JZenjamin L. Tell of Tell, Cheser, 
Werner & Breitbart, insurance at- 
torneys, New York City, addressed the 
Inland Marine Claims Association on 
Tuesday evening on the liability of motor 
carriers, both local and interstate, and 
their effect on the underwriters insur- 
ing their cargo liability. 

Mr. Tell discussed the distinction in 
law existing between private or contract 
carriers, and common carriers, and 
showed the different regulations applying 
to both classes of carriers operating 
locally and in interstate commerce. Re- 
lated to the entire problem was_ the 
question of the motor carrier’s right to 
limit its liability on various commodities 
and how this right inures to 
the benefit of the cargo underwriters. 

Similarly, Mr. Tell explained the high- 
ly technical attitude taken by the courts 
in fixing the liability of motor carriers 
under bills of lading and the tariffs and 
classifications filed by the motor carriers 

-especially those in interstate com- 
merce. 

Finally he discussed the problem of 
the investigation of cargo claims by 
adjusters and loss men, and the essen- 
tials to be kept in mind by them in 
dealing with these problems. 


of goods 


RHODE ISLAND IN CANADA 


The Rhode Island Insurance Co. has 
re-entered Ganada and has appointed 
Samuel Carlton of Montreal its chief 
agent in the Dominion. The company 


has opened offices in the Lake of the 
Woods Building at St. John and Hospital 





Streets and will operate as an_ inde- 
pendent office. 
many qualified motor carriers which 


safely could be granted such authority 
without jeopardizing the public interest, 
particularly if the authorization were 
contingent upon periodical reports and 
checks to guard against undue accumu- 
lation of small claims.” 
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JEWELRY APPRAISAL SERVICE 


@ Saks-34th jewelry experts will examine and appraise all types of 
jewelry at a nominal cost to the customer. 

@ A certificate will be issued, itemizing the jewelry at the current 
retail value for insurance purposes. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, BROKERS and their clients find this an 
i nvaluable service. Appraisal hours 9:30 A. M. to 6 P. M. (Thursday’s 
until 9). Saks-34th—Mezzanine Floor. 


LACKAWANNA 4-7000 











Leave to File Libel 
For Stranding 


In a libel suit in the Federal District 
Court for Southern New York, the libel- 
ant, the Balboa Shipping Company, Inc., 
against Standard Fruit & Steamship 
Company, Standard Navigation Corpora- 
tion. and the United States of America, 
to recover damages for the stranding of 
a vessel, a second amended libel was filed 
on July 30, 1945, asserting a claim for the 
stranding of the Moravi on October 12, 
1942, That amended libel alleged that 
this stranding and the consequent dam- 
ages were not due to any fault or neglect 
on the part of the libelant, the Moravi, 
or those in charge of her, but were due 
solely to the fault and negligence of the 
Gatun and the respondent’s servants in 
charge of her. 


Third Amended Libel Sought 


The libelant makes a motion for leave 
to file a third amended libel in the same 
general terms but ending “but were due 
solely to the fault and negligence of the 
Gatun, the Roanoke, and the escort ves- 
sels, and respondent’s servants in charge 
of them. * * *” 

The Gatun was alleged in both the sec- 
ond amended libel and the proposed 
third amended libel to be a merchant 
vessel of the United States; and the pro- 
posed amendment alleged facts meaning 
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Against Govt. 
of Vessel Is Denied 


that the Roanoke and her escorts were 
public vessels of the United States. 

Sections 745 and 782 of 46 U. S.C. A, 
the relevant statutes which give the con- 
sent of the United States to be sued for 
damages caused by a public vessel of the 
United States provided the action is 
brought within two years after the cause 
of action arises, do not, the District 
Court says, read like a general consent 
on the part of the United States to be 
sued. 

Section 742, the Suits in Admiralty 
Act, is limited to cases where a pro- 
ceeding in admiralty could be maintained 
‘if such vessel were privately owned or 
operated, or if such cargo were privately 
owned and possessed.” Section 781, the 
Public Vessels Act, is limited to claims 
“for damages caused by a public vessel.” 

The language of these statutes, the 
District Court holds, does not sustain a 
reading of them, as the libelant would 
read them, as authorizing suit against 
the United States without reference toa 
public vessel. And only by so reading 
the statute could justification be found 
for the contention that the proposed 
amendment does not assert a new claim 
which is barred by the statutory time 
limitation, 

The motion was therefore denied. 





Final Arguments Heard in 
Texas City Explosion Trials 


Final arguments in the mass trials of 
the $200,000,000 Texas City disaster dam- 
age suits ended November 9 and final 
briefs will be submitted by government 
attorneys and -by the attorneys for some 
3,000 plaintiffs. The plaintiffs are seek- 
ing to collect damages from the Federal 
Government because of the explosion 
of the Grandcamp ship on the morning 
of April 16, 1947, which started the dis- 
aster killing more than 500 persons. The 
government is charged with negligence 
in giving instructions for the proper 
handling of fertilizer grade ammonium 
nitrate, which was manufactured in 
government-owned ordnance plants, and 
which formed a part of the Grandcamp’s 
cargo. ihe 

The case is being tried before Fed- 
eral Judge T. M. Kennerly and _ the 
record is now included in an estimated 
25,000 pages of court reporter transcripts. 
The trial started April 24. 

The United States District Attorney 
contended, in his concluding argument, 
that the plaintiffs have failed to show 
what actually caused the fire and explo- 
sion aboard the Grandcamp, a French 
freighter, and he also said that the 
government could not possibly have an- 
ticipated the disaster, in the light of pre- 
disaster knowledge of the compound. 

Austin Y. Bryan, Jr., in final rebut- 
tal on behalf of the plaintiffs said that 
tne fertilizer was a high explosixe, in- 
herently dangerous, and that the gov- 
ernment had neglected its duty to pro- 
tect against hazards. 
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Buyers’ Group to Probe 
Impact of Rating Laws 


CHICAGO PROGRAM COMPLETED 


Insurance Division, AMA, to Consider 
“Unfilled Insurance Needs of Indus- 
try’; Speakers Are Announced 


A full day’s discussion on “The Im- 
pact of Rating Laws on the Insurance 
Buyer” will be a feature of the winter 
conference of the Insurance Division of 
the American Management Association 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, Decem- 
ber 15-16. Sub-title of the discussion is 
“The Unfulfilled Insurance Needs of In- 
dustry.” 

According to Russell B. Gallagher, 
manager, insurance department, Philco 
Corp., Philadelphia, vice president of 
AMA in charge of the Insurance Di- 
vision: “This will mark the first occa- 
sion, to my knowledge, when represen- 
tatives of rating bureaus, state super- 
visory Officials and insurance buyers will 
attempt to deal in common with some 
obvious wants and needs that are grow- 
ing in seriousnness and importance.” 
This discussion is set for the first day, 
and Mr. Gallagher will preside over it. 
Lawrence A. Appley, president AMA, 
will open the meeting. 

Following are the~ speakers: 

Representing the buyers—Lewis E. 
Eldridge, real estate and insurance man- 
ager, Collins & Aikman Corp., Philadel- 
phia, and Paul H. Schindler, manager, 
insurance department, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio; 
for the insurance industry—Charles J. 
Haugh, secretary, compensation and lia- 
bility department, Travelers Insurance 
Co., Hartford, and Chase M. Smith, gen- 
eral counsel, Lumbermens Mutual Casu- 
alty Co., Chicago; state supervision— 
Insurance Commissioner Charles F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts and Dep- 
uty Superintendent Roy C. McCullough 
of New York, 


Topics for Discussion 





The afternoon session will open with 
discussions of the following topics: 
“Why must the rather simple form of 
workmen’s compensation insurance pol- 
iy be so complicated mechanically by 
the various state endorsements?” “Why 
loes one large loss under a particular 
hazard practically remove it from the 
market?” “Why must state regulation 
prevent the writing of blanket policies 
overing multiple locations?” “Why 
an't deductible policies be purchased on 
i large scale basis?” “Is it an excuse by 
the insurance company or do regulatory 
imitations prevent insurance companies 
irom offering more simplified policy 
lorms, broader forms, consistent and 
equitable rating ?” 

_ This discussion period will be followed 
by an address by E. I. Evans, president, 
E. 1. Evans & Co., Columbus, Ohio, on 
“Workmen’s Compensation Rate Appro- 
val—The Buyer’s Part.” 

_H. H, Hook, manager, insurance sec- 
ton, Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, will 
\reside over the morning session De- 
‘ember 16. Following are speakers and 
their subjects: 

JR D. Constable, manager, insurance 
lepartment, Niagara Hudson Power 
Lorp., Syracuse, N. Y., “Insurance Buy- 
ng in a ‘Fourth Round’ Economy”; 
Walter M. Sheldon, vice president, W. 
A. Alexander & Co., Chicago, former 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
\gents, “Fire Insurance on Multiple Lo- 
‘ation Risks”; E. Walter Helm, resident 
‘ice president, New Amsterdam Casu- 





DIES 


WASHINGTON BOWIE, JR., 
Retired Vice President and General 
Counsel of F. & D., Was Associated 
With Company 52 Years 


Washington Bowie, Jr., retired vice 
president and general counsel for the 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland 
and its affiliate, the American Bonding 
Co. of Baltimore, died November 14 
following an illness of several months. 
At the time of his retirement in Decem- 
ber, 1947, Mr. Bowie has been con- 
tinuously associated with the F. & D. for 
52 years. 

A veteran of the Spanish-American 
War and World War I, and long active 
in the Maryland National Guard, Mr. 
Bowie was retired from the latter or- 
ganization in 1942 with the rank of 
major general. 

During the early days of the Surety 
Association of America, Mr. Bowie 
played a leading part in the association’s 
efforts to promote the passage of leg- 
islation by the various state legislatures 
permitting the association to establish 
a uniform system of surety rating. He 
also served for many years as a member 
of the surety advisory committee of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies and at the time of his retirement 
from the F. & D. was chairman of the 
association’s surety law committee. 





ISC SETS DATE FOR MEETING 

The Insurance Square Club of New 
York Inc. will hold its next meeting 
on Monday, November 21, at the Drug 
and Chemical Club. Chairman William 
Kick has arranged for an evening of 
light entertainment for the members and 
their guests in the insurance industry. 





alty Co., Philadelphia, “Loss Prevention 
and Retrospective Rating.” 
Appley Will Preside 

Mr. Appley will preside at the lunch- 
eon session when the speaker will be 
Paul W. McCracken, associate professor 
of business conditions, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 
Michigan, whose subject will be: “What 
Lies Ahead for Business Activity ?” 

John R. Blades, insurance adviser, 
Newark, N. J., will be chairman for the 
“bread-and-butter” session in the after- 
noon. Speakers and their topics will be: 

John P. Madigan, manager, bonding 
department, Maryland Casualty Co., 
New York, “Criminal Loss”; Charles J. 
Hare, assistant secretary, Indemnity In- 
surance Co. of North America, Philadel- 
phia, “Compensation and _ Liability”; 
Harold R. S. Perdriau, assistant vice 
president, Mutual Boiler Insurance Co., 


MOORE COMPLETES NAIA STUDY 


With Agents’ Ass’n for 15 Months as 
Actuary, He Is Now Available for 
New Assignment 


George D. Moore, who has been actu- 
ary of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents for the past 15 months, 
is now available for a new assignment or 
for consulting work in the fire and casu- 


GEORGE D. MOORE 


alty fields. The NAIA study of agency 


expenses which was conducted under 
Mr. Moore’s direction has been com- 
pleted. 


Having specialized throughout his 
long career in actuarial and statistical 
work, Mr, Moore is thoroughly versed 
in all phases of home office and agency 
operation and has kept abreast of latest 
developments as a result of the new 
uniform accounting regulation. 

His initial company experience was 
with the Mutual Benefit Life followed by 
three years of statistical work with the 
Fidelity & Casualty Co.; 15 years with 
the Royal and Eagle Indemnity Cos. as 
actuary and assistant secretary; 11 years 
with the Standard Surety & Casualty as 
comptroller, and then a taste of marine 
insurance experience with American In- 
surance Syndicate and of aviation in- 
surance experience with Aero Insurance 
Underwriters. 

Mr. Moore is a fellow and former 
president of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, which is holding its 35th annual 
gathering today in New York. He is 
also the founder and was for 15 years 





the president of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Accountants & 
Statisticians. 

3oston, “Boiler Use & Occupancy”; 


Robert M. Beatty, executive general ad- 
juster, Western Adjustment & Inspec- 
tion Co., Chicago, “Fire U. & O.” 
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ABA Concerned Over 
Bank Defalcations 


REMEDIAL STEPS ARE URGED 


Annual Report of Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committee; Bennett Rec- 
ommends Surety Bond Changes 


Renewed vigor in protecting against 
loss from bank embezzlements was one 
of the chief recommendations made by 
George C. Bennett, assistant comptrol- 
ler of the Bankers Trust Co., New York, 
in presenting his annual report as chair- 
man of the insurance and protective 
committee of American Bankers Asso- 
ciation to the executive council at its re- 
cent meeting in San Francisco. Mr 
Bennett called attention to seven sizab'e 
dishonesty which have occurred 
since the 1948 annual meeting of ABA, 
each of which exceeded the bank's 
blanket bonds and seriously impaired ot 
eliminated capital funds. Moreover, 
these defalcations, he said, were ner- 
petrated by officers of the banks “and 
in total disregard of the axiomatic rule 
in sound banking: prevention first, in- 
demnity always.” 


Quotes FDIC on Defalcations 


Backing up the recommendation of his 
committee, Mr. Bennett quoted the com- 
ments made in a recent report of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. to the 
effect: “Detalcations have occurred in 
over one-fourth of the banks which the 
corporation has assisted because of fi- 
nancial difficulties. In 1948 all the (3) 
banks which required FDIC assistance 
were banks in which defalcations had 
occurred. The financial difficulties 
in these banks were occasioned by em- 
bezzlemennts of their officers. Thus, the 
need for careful vigilance on the part of 
the directors of banks cannot be 
stressed too strongly. 

“The corporation believes that the 
boards of directors of all banks should 
resurvey their surety bond coverage and 
carry basic coverage to at least the ‘fair’ 
amount recommended by the American 
Bankers Association. All members of 
the board of directors of every insured 
bank should take an active part in ex- 
ercising the responsibilities which they 
have assumed. . . . Defalceations are not 
likely to take place in banks which are 
appropriately managed and audited.” 

Specific suggestions made by the ABA 
to check the upward trend of bank em- 
bezzlements were as_ follows: Insist 
on more rigid control of operations, pe- 
riodic audits of assets including direct 
verification of loans, and the periodic 
verification of deposits, etc., as recom- 
mended by the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 


Trends in B.B. Bond Loss Ratios Noted 


As to the experience under bankers 
blanket bonds, Chairman Bennett re- 
ported that a recent compilation of the 
1948 experience of eight large surety 
companies indicates that the over-all 
loss ratios have leveled ofi as compared 
with the successive increased loss ratios 
in the years from 1945 to 1947. Although 
complete reports of the companies’ loss 
experience under such bonds are not as 
yet available, Mr. Bennett said that the 
experience thus far received refiected 
another year of high ratios on 
claims for misplacement and mysterious 
disappearance. “The same is true,” he 
said, “of losses under forgery clause D 
covering forgeries of checks, drafts, 
withdrawal orders, etc. But under the 
basic clauses A, B and C, losses through 
dishonesty of bank employes, burglary, 
robbery, larceny, theft, etc., continue at 
favorably low ratios to premiums.” 

In view of this trend the ABA insur- 
ance and protective committee has re- 
iterated its proposal that the rates 
charged for blanket bond form No. 24 
be reduced an average of about 12% to 
the rates applicable to the No. 2 form 
of bond. 


Feels That Form 2 Is Outmoded 
Pointing out that form No. 2 is now 
(Continued on Page 45) 
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Fred S. Garrison, 70, 
Dies in West Hartford 


HAD RETIRED FROM BUSINESS 





Former Secretary, Travelers Indemnity, 
Pioneer in Burglary and Plate Glass; 
52 Years in Insurance 





Freda S. Garrison, 70, former secretary 
of the Travelers Indemnity Co., died 


November 14 at his home at West Hart- 


ford. He had retired from Travelers In- 
demnity on April 1, 1947, after 52 years 
in the insurance business, 32 of them 





GARRISON 


FRED S&. 


with the Travelers Indemnity. Mr. Gar- 


rison was a leader in the organization 
and development of the burglary and 
plate glass departments of the Travelers 
Indemnity, having been made. superin- 
tendent of the department when it was 
established. He was a past president of 
the Burglary Insurance Underwriters 
\ssociation 

Mr, Garrison was born at Chatham, 


N. J., March 19, 1879. He entered the 
insurance business in 1894 when, at the 
age of 15, he joined the United States 
Mutual Accident Association of New 
York. He continued there until 1895 
when he joined the United States Casu- 
alty Co. In 1901 he went with the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Co. where he be- 
came assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer. He remained with New Am- 
sterdam until he joined the Travelers 


Indemnity where he supervised the writ- 
ing of its first policies in the burglary 


and plate glass fields. 

Less than two years after he joined 
the Travelers Indemnity, Mr, Garrison 
was named assistant secretary of the 
company. On March 17, 1930, he was 
elected secretary and he held that posi- 
tion until his retirement. 


Prominent in Associations 


Long prominent in the activities of 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers, Mr. Garrison served for twelve 
years as a member of the executive 
council of the Canadian Underwriters 
Association and also was on the execu- 
tive committee of the Dominion Board 
of Insurance Underwriters. As a pioneer 
in the burglary and plate glass insurance 
fields, Mr. Garrison contributed widely 
to insurance publications. 

In Hartford, Mr. Garrison engaged in 
a number of civic enterprises. He was a 
former president of the old Water 
Board and the Water Bureau of the 
Metropolitan District Commission, He 
was president of the Water Board at 
the time the filter plant was being con- 
structed in 1917, holding that office for 
four years. In 1932, he was named chair- 
man of the Water Bureau of the Metro- 
politan District Commission. 

In 1906, Mr. Garrison married 
former Catherine Angelman_ in 


the 
New 


New Television Service Policy 
Issued by Massachusetts Bonding 


Favorable attention has been attracted 
to the new television service policy 
which is now being written by Massa- 
chusets Bonding & Insurance Co. The 
new policy stems from the recent opin- 
ion of Attorney General Goldstein of 
New York State in which he held that 
television service companies which issue 
service contracts engage in the insur- 
ance business when these contracts are 
issued after expiration of the original 
sale and service contract and include a 
guarantee for replacement of parts which 
fail to perform properly. 

The force of this opinion is not con- 
fined to the television field but encom- 


passes all so-called trade guarantees 
where the guarantee includes replace- 
ment of parts and is issued after the 


expiration of the original sale and serv- 
ice agreement. In its broader sense the 
therefore, exists in the 


same. situation, 
refrigerator field, the oil burner field, 
elevator service contract field, etc. 


Because of this opinion the New York 
Insurance Department found itself in 
the position where it had to serve no- 
tice that television service companies, 
which wanted to continue the issuance 
of service contracts which provided for 
parts replacement, had to obtain insur- 
ance to cover this element of the con- 
tract. The Massachusetts Bonding & 
Insurance Co. devised coverage suitable 
for this feature of the television service 
contracts and in this respect proceeded 
under that section of the New York in- 
surance law which related to the writing 
powers of companies in the boiler and 
machinery field. 

Premium Determined in Two Parts 

The premium for the policy, which is 
usually written in the name of the tele- 
vision service company acting as trustee 
for the individual contract holders, is 


deteermined in two parts: Part A con- 
sists of the application of specified 
rates to the number of television serv- 
ice contracts made during the policy 
period. This premium is designed to 
provide the necessary expense dollars 
as well as a so-called insurance charge. 
Part B consists of retrospective rating 
on the basis of the losses reported under 
the policy. Such losses as may be 
reported are converted into premium by 
application of a conversion factor. There 
is no maxim on this portion of the 
premium computation. 

To insure payment of premiums based 
on losses reported an escrow agreement 
is entered into under which the televi- 
sion service company deposits a substan- 
tial portion of the cost of each television 
service contract in an escrow account. 
This account is kept in force until all 
premium due under the policy has been 
determined and collected. Periodic with- 
drawals from this account may be made 
subject to the control of the insurance 
company. 

The Massachusetts Bonding believes 
that by designing a policy along the 
above lines it has been possible to 
meet the requirements imposed on the 
industry under the Attorney General’s 
opinion without increasing the cost of 
television service contracts to television 
set owners. At the same time insurance 
has been brought into the picture so 
that where television set owners buy 
insured service contracts they can de- 
pend upon the replacement of parts 
which fail to give satisfactory perform- 
ance, 

Massachusetts Bonding made this cov- 
erage available initially for a large risk 
(reportedly Radio Corp. of America) 
which was anxious to get its new serv- 
ice contracts into use. 





Bersano Talks to Brokers 


On Open Stock Burglary 


Edward Bersano, in charge of bur- 
glary and plate glass underwriting for 
the Fidelity & Casualty Co., was guest 
speaker at the forum of the General 
Brokers Association of Metropolitan 
District at Hotel New Yorker, Novem- 
ber 15. He spoke to the brokers and 
their guests on open stock burglary in- 


surance, and made such a good impres- 


sion that he has been asked to speak 
again at the December 14 forum 
meeting. 


Mr. Bersano, a graduate of New York 
University, is a lecturer for the Insur- 
Society of New York. He has been 


ance 
with the burglary and plate glass de- 
partment of the F. & C. since his gradu- 
ation and is now manager of that 


department. 


N. J. Craft San Francisco 
Mgr. of Preferred Accident 


Norman J. Craft is the newly ap- 
pointed manager of Preferred Accident’s 
San Francisco office and he will super- 
vise the company’s operations in north- 


ern California and Oregon. Mr. Craft 
for the past three years has been with 
the Zurich as casualty supervisor and 
assistant manager of its San Francisco 
office. 

\ graduate of Miami University of 
Oxford, O., Mr. Craft’s initial post was 
with the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters in its Chicago office. 
Drafted for World War II service he 
rose to rank of major in the U. S. 


Army. Following his discharge he joined 
the Zurich. 





Mrs. Garrison survives him as do 
daughters: Mrs, Theodore W. 
of Farmington and Mrs. Mary 
Grand of Key West, Fla. 


York, 
two 

Brazel 
Garrison 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 


Promotes Victor in East 


Richard V. Goodwin, vice president of 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co. and man- 
ager of the eastern indemnity depart- 
ment, New York, announces the appoint- 
ment of Anthony J. Victor as assistant 
manager of the agency department in 
association with assistant vice president 
William A. Walker. He succeeds Mal- 
colm W. deVesty who has been trans- 
ferred to the eastern department of the 
fire companies with ‘headquarters in 
Boston. 

Mr. Victor has been with the Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity Co. for 19 years, 
during which time he has held various 
positions in the company, including 
underwriting and special risks. 





IASA NAMES NEW COMMITTEE 





Appoints New Public Relations Commit- 
tee; 1,000 Expected to Attend Annual 
Conference Next May 


To handle the Insurance Accounting 
& Statistical Association’s public rela- 
tions work more effectively and to afford 
a better coverage in the various sec- 
tions of IASA work, the board of direc- 
tors has approved the formation of a 
public relations committee with a repre- 
sentative from each section; casualty, 
life, fire, and accident and health. 

IASA public relations director, Ken- 
neth M. Hills of the American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co. of Boston will 
handle matters relating to the casualty 
section and will be assisted in the work 
of the other sections by the following 
members of the committee: 

Life section, Rodney B. Wilcox, Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Co.; fire 
section, Carl S. Jones, Indiana Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Insurance Co.; accident 
and health section, W. E. Sather, North 
American Life & Casualty Co. 

IASA membership is now well over 


N. J. Casualty Mers. Told 
About New Court Rules 


WM. H. D. COX THE SPEAKER 

Resignation of J. A. Little as Asg’p 
Treasurer Accepted; Agents’ Educa. 
tional Courses Being Encouraged 





Members of the Casualty Undervwrit. 
ers Association of New Jersey were 
treated at their November 14 luncheon 
meeting in Newark to a closeup view 
of “The New Court Rules of New Jer- 
sey as They Affect Casualty Insurance 
Business.” Guest speaker on this subject 
was William H. D. Cox of the Newark 
law firm of Cox & Walburg, who was 
introduced by John W. Young, president 
of the association who is with London 
& Lancashire Indemnity. 

At the business session which pre- 
ceded Mr. Cox’s address, Presi dent 
Young announced with regret the resig- 
nation as treasurer of Jack A: Little, 
Eagle, Globe, Royal Indemnity Cos. and 
said that the unexpired portion of his 
term would be filled by P. A. S. Rogers, 
United States F. & G., who is secretary 
of the organization. Mr. Little, who has 
been transferred from the New Jersey 
department to the Boston office of the 
Royal-Liverpool Group, has given fine 
service to the association as secretary, 
treasurer and as a member of various 
committees. President Young was au- 
thorized to express in a letter to him 
the keen regrets of the Casualty Un- 
derwriters Association at losing his com- 
panionship but “at the same time we 
all rejoice in your promotion and wish 
you success and happiness.” 

The Preferred Accident, represented 
by Grover Kay Hart, Jr., who is its 
Newark manager, was voted into mem- 
bership. A report of the education com- 
mittee indicated that $40 has been ap- 
propriated by the association to be put 
up as cash prizes for agents making the 
best showing in courses which will be 
given this fall by agents’ associations of 
Essex, Mercer and Monmouth counties, 
The casualty managers are supplying the 
lecturers and are giving every encour- 
agement to the agents in furthering this 
worthwhile program of education. 


New Rules Increase Court Efficiency 


Mr. Cox covered a lot of ground in 
his review of the new rules of court 
procedure in New Jersey which went 
into effect the latter part of 1948. His 
over-all impression is that they will in- 
crease the efficiency of the courts and 
will speed up the handling of cases. 
However, he had certain reservations as 
to the effect of the pre-trial conference 
which is now mandatory in all cases in 
the state. He is not against pre-trial 
conferences as such because this new 
rule has its good points, but he does not 
like the mandatory feature. It affects 
the insurance companies, he said, be- 
cause the number of accident cases tried 
in New Jersey courts are approximately 
nine to one as against other trials such 
as in breaches of contract, crime, etc. 

He also pointed out that sometimes 
one judge will be assigned to hear a 
pre-trial conference but when the case 
goes to trial another judge will be as- 
signed to it, and this procedure has its 
disadvantages in his opinion. 

However, the pre-trial conference has 
merit, the speaker said, which is in evi- 
dence at times when there is a ten- 
dency on the part of a young attorney 
to drag out a case because of lack of 
experience. The speed-up brought about 
by the new rules eliminates court con- 
gestion and insures an over-all better 
handling of cases. 


— 





400 companies and it is expected that 
over 1,000 representatives will attend the 
28th international conference to be held 
at the Hotel Statler in Boston on May 
11-13, 1950, Fred Campbell of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
is chairman of a New England commit- 
tee making the arrangements for the 
Boston meeting. 
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Insurance Industry Is 
Aiding AMA Campaign 
GROUPS SUPPORTING PROGRAM 


Campaign Against Socialized Medicine 
Is Actively Advanced on Many 
Fronts in Insurance Business 


Washington—A broad program of co- 
operation by all branches of the insur- 
ance industry with the American Medi- 
cal Association’s campaign against na- 
tional health insurance was disclosed 
this week by the AMA’s public relations 
frm, Whitaker & Baxter. 

The program, involving distribution of 
AMA literature by insurance companies, 
establishment of speakers’ bureaus by 
insurance industry associations, and 
utilization of AMA displays and _ pic- 
torial exhibits, “has been in the formu- 
lation stage for some time,” Whitaker 
& Baxter said, but is just beginning to 
vet actively under way. 


1,500,000 Pamphlets Sent Out 


The AMA’s ace publicists said that 
1,500,000 pamphlets explaining the evils 
of “socialized medicine” already have 
been sent to insurance companies for 
distribution by mail. Other plans set 
thus far for insurance industry partici- 
pation in the AMA’s battle against the 
Truman compulsory health insurance 
proposals, according to Whitaker & 
Jaxter, include: 

1. The International Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters has 
agreed to make available some 1,500 
speakers to work in conjunction with 
state medical societies. 

2. The Health & Accident Underwrit- 
ers Conference has adopted a resolution 
opposing “compulsory health taxation,” 
which is being sent to all members of 
Congress with a covering letter explain- 
ing its stand. The Conference also is 
setting up a speakers’ bureau. 


NAIA Assists in Drive 


3. The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will assist the drive through 
the use of displays at conventions of 
state associations and smaller exhibits in 
agents’ offices, and through the adoption 
of resolutions of endorsement by state 
and regional member associations. 

Other industry groups which have 
promised cooperation but have not yet 
drawn up specific programs are the 
American Life Convention, Life Insurers 
Conference and Insurance Economics 
Society of America. Individual compa- 
nies which are said to be taking an ac- 
tive part in the campaign include Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Co., Bank- 
ers Life & Casualty Co., Bankers Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. and Combined 
Insurance Co. of America, 





F. & D. DECLARES DIVIDEND 





“Equalizing” Dividend Is Result of Stock 
Split Last Year; New Stock on 
Quarterly Dividend Basis 


_Directors of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co, of Maryland have declared a special 
“equalizing” dividend of 25 cents a share 
On the outstanding capital stock of the 
company, payable December 20, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness November 30. 

In recommending to F. & D.’s stock- 
holders last November that its stock be 
split two for one and a 25% stock divi- 
dend declared, the company’s directors 
Proposed to put the new stock on a 
regular quarterly dividend basis of 65 
cents a share, or $2.60 per share an- 
nually, should earnings justify. 

Yesterday’s action by the board has 
the effect of bringing the current year’s 
dividend payments on the 300,000 shares 
of new $10 par stock now outstanding 
up to the proposed total of $2.60. This is 
equivalent to a total annual dividend 
Payment of $6.50 per share on the 120,- 
000 shares of old $20 par stock formerly 
Sutstanding, The old stock last year paid 
‘otal dividends of $6 a share. 


NEW YOUNG DRIVER CINEMA 





Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Sponsors 
Film for National Distribution; Joan 
Taylor Is Star 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. is 
sponsoring a feature-type moving picture 
for national distribution designed to im- 
press America’s youth and their parents 
with the disastrous results of unsafe 
driving. H. G. Kemper, president of 
the company, announces that Wilding 
Productions, Inc., is making the 20-min- 
ute film for teen-agers and that it will 
be ready for distibution after March 1. 

Young RKO starlet Joan Taylor, who 
recently played second lead opposite 


Randolph Scott in “Fighting Men of the 
Plains,” is the film’s star. Miss Taylor 
is currently visiting her home at Lake 
Forest, Ill, and will return to Holly- 
wood as soon as the Lumbermens’ film 
has been completed. 

Screen writer Bruce Henry did the 
movie’s script and Lewis D. Collins, 
Hollywood director, directs the film. The 
story is concerned with four high school 
students. In addition to Miss Taylor, 
the top roles are taken by Dick York, 
Chicago radio and television star; Bob 
Stern, another Chicagoan, in West Coast 
stage and television work for the past 
three years, and Sally Hughes, Chicago 





If Disaster Strikes-, 


the companies. 


REVISES PUERTO RICO RATES 





National Bureau Announces Auto 
Liability Rates in Territory Are In- 
creased, Based on Loss Record 


The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters today announced a revision of 
automobile liability insurance rates for 
the territory of Puerto Rico. 

The coverages effected and the aver- 
age percentage changes in rate levels for 
Puerto Rico are as follows: Private Pas- 
senger: B. I. + 15%, P. D. + 30; Com- 
mercial: B. f. + 15%. P. DD + 225. 

The new rates announced this week 
are based upon the actual loss record of 











Reinsurance Lessens the Shock. Modern electrolytic equipment and safer methods 


of handling molten metal have made aluminum plants increasingly safer. Yet, 


an untimely accident could seriously impair output and cause heavy loss if 


your reinsurance contracts are not properly drawn. 


Our experience and facilities can be useful to you in providing adequate 


reinsurance coverage for your clients in every field of industry. 
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Wells Sees Opportunity for Building 


Successful Agencies in Small ‘Towns 





WELLS 


RAMSDALL H 


\ real opportunity for the individual 
who aspires to operate his own insurance 
avency can be found in the hundreds of 
small communities throughout the United 
States, according to Ramsdall H. Wells 
of Liberty, N. Y., president of the Sulli- 
can County Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion, who was the guest speaker at the 
recent banquet at the Hartford Canoe 
Club concluding the 111th session of the 
Netna Casualty & Surety sales course. 
Mr. Wells, whose one-man agency has 
represented the Aetna C. & S.at Liberty, 
a town with a population of 4500, since 
his graduation from the sales course in 
1941, declared that the first requirement 
for the development of a sound and 
progressive general insurance business 
today is a thorough knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the f the many 
forms of insurance required in the per- 
and business life of the country. 


uses ot 


sonal 
Diversification Is Keystone 


A keystone in the building of the right 
kind of an agency is diversification, Mr 
Wells emphasized, adding that it was 
readily apparent that the agent who was 
uninformed of the modern coverage 
available today would not be able to 
make their advantages available to those 
who have placed their insurance prob- 
lems in his care. 

Pointing out that the time has arrived 
when the individual operating his own 
agency is not in a position to ‘acquire 
the necessary information, Mr. Wel 
serted that the best way to acquire this 
knowledge is to avail himself of the prac 
tical insurance education offered by the 
course from which they had just been 
graduated 

Mr. Wells, who was away from Liberty 
for three years serving in the Navy dur- 
ing World War II, declared that in build- 
ing his agency he had followed the pro- 
gram outlined in the sales course, based 
first on customer acquisition and then 
on customer development 

Mr. Wells described how the full 
utilization of Aetna’s facilities has been 
instrumental in enabling him to increase 
his customers from 300 to 2,000 while 
premium volume has risen to more than 
$100,000. As proof, Mr. Wells cited one 
Aetna plan survey, made for a commer- 


Is as- 


increase 
than 


cial firm, that resulted in an 
in premiums from $27 to more 
$8,000 within a year. 

In conclusion, Mr. Wells urged those 
who were starting out not to become 
discouraged and warned that the early 
months may prove a challenge to a new 
agent’s determination and _ persistency. 
To those who know the business is there, 
however, he said this initial period would 
only serve to stimulate their enthusiasm 
and effectiveness. 

The class was led by Oscar Goldman 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, and William 
M. Donne of Chicago, Illinois. Other 
blue ribbon award winners for scholastic 
standing were Joseph J. Glass of Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin; Jack W. Gehring of 
Burien, Washington; Henry T. Warner 
of Minneapolis; Hugh A. Eubank of New 
York City; William R. Matchett, Jr. of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; John P 
Foulk of Moline, Illinois; Kenneth H. 
Croll of Toledo, Ohio; and Fred B. 
Potter of Atlanta, Georgia. 

Gold ribbon awards, given to students 
demonstrating outstanding skill in solic't- 
ing techniques, went to Mr. Eubank, 
Peter J. DeConter of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Gehring, Donald J. Slusser of Akron, 
Ohio, Mr. Donne and Mr. Warner. 

The 111th class was made up of 45 
members representing 17 states. 


United National Indemnity 
Names Germann at Atlanta 


Appointment of Paul R. Germann as 
special agent of the United National In- 


demnity Co., casualty affiliate of the 
National of Hartford Group, is an- 
nounced by Vice President T. A. Long. 


Mr, Germann will work out of the At- 
lanta, Ga., service office of the group 
where Carl Fisher, state agent for the 
fire companies is located. 


Special Agent Germann will also as- 
sist in the servicing of Alabama. busi- 
ness in cooperation with State Agent 


Henry Seawell at Montgomery, 


BUFFALO C. & S. MEN MEET 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Buffalo Casualty & Surety Club was held 
in the Buffalo Athletic Club Novem- 
ber 14. 


LEALI IS RESIDENT MANAGER 


National Union Indemnity Also Promotes 
Robertson and Cronkhite at Chicago; 
Winkler Agency Superintendent 


F. Frank Leali has been appointed res- 
ident manager in charge of underwriting 
and production operations in western 
department territory of the United Na- 
tional Indemnity Co., the casualty run- 
ning mate of The National Fire Group, 
under supervision of E. H. Forkel, vice 
president and general manager of the 
western department of the group. 

Mr. Leali has been claim superintend- 
ent of the United National Indemnity 
Co. since its organization in 1944 and 
was previously for many years assistant 
manager of the claim department of the 
London Guarantee & Accident Co. and 
the Phoenix Indemnity Co. He has had 
broad experience in casualty under- 
writing and claim work and is a mem- 
ber of the American Bar, Illinois State 
3ar, and Chicago Bar Associations. He 
succeeds John Pabst who has resigned. 

John L. Robertson, superintendent of 
underwriting, and Daniel J. Cronkhite, 
superintendent of the fidelity and surety 
department in the western department 
of the United National Indemnity, have 
been promoted to assistant resident man- 


BROOKS ADDRESSES WOMEN 

Herbert L. Brooks, Newark, former 
president of the New Jersey Association 
of Insurance Agents and presently its 
secretary-treasurer, addressed the meet. 
ing of the New Jersey Association of In. 
surance Women at Newark, November 
17. Mr. Brooks, who was introduced by 
Joan McDill, talked on workmen’s com. 
pensation insurance. 





agers. Mr. Robertson joined the com. 
pany in 1946, following many years of 
underwriting and field experience with 
the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America. Mr. Cronkhite was appointed 
superintendent of the fidelity and surety 
department in 1946 after several years as 
a bond underwriter with the Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity Co. 

William P. Winkler, agency superin- 
tendent in the western department of the 
group has also been appointed agency 
superintendent of the United National 
Indemnity and will devote his attention 
to the casualty operations group under 
supervision of Mr. Leali. Mr. Winkler 
has been with the group since 1940, sery- 
ing as a fieldman in Iowa, northeastern 
Ohio, and Cincinnati. He was appointed 
agency superintendent in the western de- 
partment in 1948. 
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Jack Crotta, who, in the days of Pro- 
hibition, was the “Jack” of “Jack’s and 
Frank’s,” next to the Martin Beck The- 
atre, New York, and who has always 
been a fine restaurateur—is one of our 
o'd pets, even though he is still a 
youngster. We bumped into him the 
other day, at “The Epicure Restaurant,” 
which he owns and operates at 52 East 
52nd Street, New York. If this be “ad- 
vertising,” boys, so be it. The big point 
of this plug is that at the top of Jack’s 


menus, he has a cute saying: “What 
Foods These Morsels Be,” 
* * 


A few weeks ago, we mentioned that 
we had spotted Henry (Security of New 
Haven) Eisenreich rushing through Ful- 
ton Street. Hank now writes us: 
“Thanks for the Jestinourlane plug. I 
might have appeared to have been chas- 
ing something on Fulton Street (which 
is always interesting) but if I was in 
a hurry, it probably was in haste to 
leave where I had been rather than to 
speed to where I was going.” 

x 


The other morning driving down 
Park Avenue, New York, a police officer 
at the 49th Street intersection stopped 
all traffic. There was the blast of a 
siren, and out came a motorcycle police- 
man who turned south at about 40 miles 
an hour. He looked over his shoulder, 


discovered that no one was_ following 
him, and stopped. Then he looked back 
towards the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel from 
which he had obviously started, and 
while traffic was still being held, he 
apparently decided to go back and 
search for his cortege. He turned about, 
went east to the hotel, and the tooting 
traffic was then permitted to proceed, 
When escort loses dignitaries — that’s 
news! 
ae 

Ike (Ordinary Underwriter at Pru- 
dential’s H. O.) Jennings writes us from 
Miami Beach and says everything in 
Florida has been devaluated “but at the 
same high prices.” 

x * * 

Daniel (great theatrical producer) 
Frohman once said: “Tastes and _ habits 
change progressively. In the old days, 
the lady with a past repented and died. 
To-day, she repents and lives happily 
ever after.’ Well, Mr. Frohman. said 
that many years ago. If we brought his 
thoughts up to date, we would say: 
“The lady with a past lives happily.” 

ek 

A friend tells us he just bought a 
farm and is going to raise pullets. Prob- 
ably going to try for the Pullets-er 
Prize, eh? 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 
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Hays Views Multiple Line Writing as 


Great Safety Factor in Insurance 


Declaring that there is too much tra- 
dition in the insurance business, Walter 
president, American Fire & 
Co., Orlando, Fla., vice presi- 





} ent Insurers, spoke at the recent Chicago 

| meeting of the NAII on multiple line 

) writing and installment payments of 

b term po\ cy premiums. 

' “Multiole line insurance is exactly 
what in-urance exemplifies—a spread,” 
eo Bs ai 8 ees z : 






—— 
a - 


Alan Anderson 


WALTER L. HAYS 


he said. “That is just what it is. I have 
heard some infer that qualifications to 
write multiple lines should be higher. 
The facts are just the opposite. The 
qvvifications could be lowered. Because 
of the very fact of a spread, you have 
a greater safety factor. In writing in- 
surance in 12 or 15 different depart- 
ments, every department is not going to 
have a bad loss ratio in the same year. 
There will be some with a good experi- 
ence to pull through the bad and prob- 
ably keep the company out of the red. 

“The company which writes only a sin- 
gle line of insurance is most vulnerable. 
I want to emphasize that the writing 
of multiple lines is the greatest safety 
factor in the insurance business today. 
You don’t have all your eggs in one 
basket. 

Demand Complete Service 


“Complete service is demanded today. 
It will be only a matter of a short time 
until all companies will write all lines— 
that is all lines except life. They must 
do it to keep pace with the others. They 
must give the service that is required. 
Soon, it will be taken for granted that 
a company writes all fire and casualty 
lines. The trend is towards fewer poli- 
cles, More complete protection, less over- 
lapping, less chance for omissions. 
“Kenneth C. Bell, vice president of the 
Chase National Bank, in a speech to the 
Society of Chartered Property & Casu- 
alty Underwriters in 1947, said that for- 
eign underwriters will meet the need of 
American business whenever American 
insurance will not. He also stated that 


compartmental insurance is now out of 
date and will eventually yield to more 
comprehensive lines. He advocated the 
€xtens'on of multiple line underwriting 
poWer. tor companies so that buyers can 
I negot with the company or compa- 
nies their choice for all risks or for 
p such cial ‘package’ insurance as they 
i or th business might need. 

./\< createst handicap to the progress 
of in nce today is the type of regula- 
tion iave drifted into. Any new plan 
—an ange for progress must be ap- 
proye a state department. Improve- 


ments are a long time coming, if they 
come at all. 

“In the past few weeks we have been 
talking in the fire field about a five-year 
payment plan. It was the subject of discus- 
sion at the present zone meeting in Louis- 
ville. It was a question of what payment 
plan—or if any payment plan should be 
approved. One state has accepted the 


one payment plan and discarded all 
others. If you have been using a par- 
ticular plan, you have to throw it out 
and take the one they have selected. 
Another state has thrown out all pay- 
ment plans for five-year policies except 
the regular five-year term paid in ad- 
vance. In other words, those insurance 
buyers with the money can save money, 
but those who don’t have the money can’t 
save it. On the five-year policy, pre- 
mium payable for the full term in ad- 
vance, the poor man is prevented from 
saving. It is in favor of the man with 
y. It might discriminate against the 

man who can’t afford to pay in advance. 
“Needless to say, ] am for the modern 


money. 


five-year annual renewal plan. In one 
state the Commissioner has asked the 
court to make a decision to clarify the 
legality of all payment plans and also 
the five year term. I suppose that deci- 
sion will have a great bearing on the 


future of payment plans in the fire 
insurance business. 

In conclusion, Mr. Hays said that 
what the insurance business needs is 


more freedom, free enterprise and free 
competition. He declared that compe- 
tition has built the insurance business 
to the point where it is—the nation’s 
greatest economic stabilizer—and such 
business could not have been built un- 
der present-day regulation. 
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7 1e Alamo at San Antonio, Texas, scene of an historic battle in the war for Texan independence. 
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MORE than one-twelfth of the United States is 

in the Lone Star State whose vast industrial, mineral 
and farm resources are now making Texas the 
fastest-growing industrial empire in America. Probably 
the richest political sub-division in any nation on earth, 
it is the only state whose mineral output in a single 
year has exceeded $1,000,000,000. In providing 

the broad protection of our blanket bonds and other 
types of coverage so essential to the development of this 
great economic area, we are continuously “Serving 


the Leaders” of American Industry. 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


FIDELITY 


Aviation Insurance 


NEW YORK CITY 
SURETY 
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Orsini Gives Agents’ 
Status Under DBI Law 


TALKS TO JERSEY A. & H. MEN 
Sees Wisdom in N. Y. Act in Permitting 
Producers Not Licensed for A. & H. 
to Write D. B. Coverage 


Louis A. Orsini of the Bureau of 
Accident & Health Underwriters made 
a good impression in his talk November 
17 at the luncheon meeting of the New 
Jersey Accident & Health Association 
in Hotel Sheraton, Newark. Mr. Orsini 
was introduced by Richard Caldwell, 
president of the group, who is United 
States Life branch manager in Newark. 

Selecting as his subject “A General 
Discussion on Salient Features of the 
New York Disability Benefits Law,” 
Mr. Orsini said that a comprehensive 
talk on this law is impractical at the 
present time “due to the numerous fac- 
tors that are still to be resolved.” How- 
ever, this fact does not preclude an 
analysis, on the basis of current infor- 
mation, of several important features. 

Among such features of the law, Mr. 
Orsini explored the status of agents un- 
der article 9 of the workmen’s compen- 
sation law. He pointed out in this con- 
nection that the law was amended with 
the passage of the DBI act to extend 
to life and casualty agents (not also li- 
censed to write A. & H. insurance) the 
authority to write disability benefits 
coverage and weekly indemnity bene- 
fits supplemental thereto prior to De- 
cember 31, 1950. Said Mr. Orsini: 

Considers Other Factors 


“Admittedly the amendment accom- 
plishes the purpose of expanding the 
producer force to meet the requirements 
of a new market but let us consider the 
other factors. 

“On the basis of information con- 
tained in the law, such life and casualty 
agents, not also licensed to write A. & 
H. insurance, could not solicit benefits 
supplemental to the disability benefits 
other than supplemental weekly indem- 
nity benefits. 

“It would also appear that after De- 
cember 31, 1950 all agents soliciting this 
insurance would have to be licensed for 
A. & H. insurance, although whether 
an examination would be required for 
the obtaining of such license is at the 
moment a question. 

“Then there is the problem whether 
or not life or casualty agents, who did 
not subsequently obtain an accident and 
health license but who had written dis- 
ability benefits coverage prior to De- 
cember 31, 1950, could continue to re- 
new such previously written business. 

“While the aforementioned questions 
have not been resolved to date, a recent 
meeting of the advisory board on acci- 
dent and health insurance examinations 
of New York State has indicated that 
the attitude of the Insurance Depart- 
ment and the sentiments of the advisory 
board are that after the moratorium date 
of December 31, 1950 any agent apply- 
ing for license to write disability bene- 
fits insurance should be subject to the 
customary accident and health examina- 
tion for license. - 

“With regard to renewals after the 
cessation of the moratorium period on 
the part of life and casualty agents who 
have not by that time been licensed for 
A. & H. insurance, there was no direct 
opinion expressed. However, the Insur- 
ance Department recognizes that in such 
cases the contract between the agent 
and his principal plays the deciding role 
and the activities of such agents sur- 
rounding renewal of contracts would 
also play an important part in deter- 
mining whether license would be neces- 
sary. It is hoped that more concrete 
information will be forthcoming at a 
later date,” 


STANDARD DECLARES DIVIDEND 

The board of directors of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Co., Detroit, has de- 
clared a dividend of 36% cents per share 
to be paid December 5, to common stock- 
holders of record as of the close of busi- 
ness November 23. 








Cronin Elected President of 
A. & H. Club of New York 


C. Michael Cronin of the Travelers 
was elected president of the Accident & 
Health Club of New York, Tuesday eve- 
ning at the dinner meeting held in the 
Empire Hotel, N. Y. Mr. Cronin suc- 
ceeds Julius L. Ullman of W. L. Perrin 
& Sons, Inc., who has given creditable 
performance in this post during the past 
year. 

Supporting Mr. Cronin during the 
coming year will be the following offi- 
cers who were also elected: Charles W. 
Francis, Service Review, Inc., first vice 
president in charge of arrangements; 
Kenneth R. Thompson, Century Indem- 
nity, second vice president in charge of 
education; Kenneth J. MacDonald, 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, third 
vice president for membership; Edward 
G. Finneran, Preferred Accident, secre- 
tary; Arnold W. Danckwerth, Mutual 
3enefit Health & Accident, assistant 
secretary; Philip D, Cross, Phoeniz In- 
demnity, treasurer, and Frederick E. 
30es, Metropolitan Life, assistant treas- 
urer. 

The new officers will be formally pre- 
sented to the club and its friends at the 
annual Christmas party which will be 
held December 6 at the Empire Hotel. 
Their induction into office will take place 
at the club’s January dinner meeting. 

Retiring President Ullman presided at 
Tuesday’s dinner, one of the features of 
which was the showing of movies taken 
at the club’s outing last symmer. 





BUYS ALAMO CASUALTY CO. 

The Alamo Casualty Co., organized 
four years ago in San Antonio, Tex., 
by J. M. Harris, has been sold at a 
price reputed to be more than a _ half 
million dollars to C. B. Erwin and as- 
sociates. Mr. Erwin will be the new 
president, succeeding Mr, Harris. Harold 
L. Burke, executive vice president, will 
continue in this position. Mary L. 
Hendrix has been named secretary. 


Hartford Mayor Proclaims 


“Hartford Insurance Days” 

Mayor Coleman of Hartford pro- 
claimed November 16 and 17 “Hartford 
Insurance Days,” celebrating the con- 
ferment luncheon on the 16th for suc- 
cessful candidates for the CPCU desig- 
nation from New Jersey, New York and 
the New England states. Lester F. Beck, 
Travelers Insurance Co., compensation 
and liability department, was chairman 
of the committee on arrangements for 
the Connecticut Chapter of CPCU. Dean 
Harry J. Loman of the American Insti- 
tute for Property & Liability Under- 
writers, Inc., delivered the “charge” to 
the candidates and John C. Stott, Nor- 
wich, N. Y., immediate past president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, was the guest speaker. 

The conferment luncheon was the 
feature of property and casualty day and 
the following day City Manager Carleton 
F. Sharpe of Hartford delivered an ad- 
dress under sponsorship of the Hartford 
Life Underwriters Association, to cele- 
brate the life and accident insurance 
portion of the two-day program. 





Edward H. Shook Retires 


From Travelers at Dallas 
Edward H. Shook, advisory manager, 
casualty, fidelity and surety lines at the 
Dallas branch office of the Travelers In- 
surance Cos., retired on November 1 after 
28 years’ association with that organiza- 
tion. Mr. Shook came to Dallas in Feb- 
ruary, 1927, as manager. He was made 
advisory manager in May, 1948, 

Mr. Shook joined Travelers in 1921 
and after completing the casualty train- 
ing school went to Grand Rapids, Mich., 
as a field assistant. After two years 
he was named manager at Grand Rapids 


where he served until his transfer to 
Dallas. Mr. Shook is one of the most 
widely known and popular Travelers 


managers. 
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NAME HIGBY AT LOS ANGEL; 


Lewis, Kirkwood and Zimmerman At. 
tend Meeting of Southern California 
Surety Association 


The Surety Underwriters Associatio, 
of Southern California at Los Angele; 
elected Myron C. Higby, National Suret, 
Corp., as president for the year 19 
at its meeting November 9. Harold 
Vreeland, American Associated Co., was 
elected vice president and C. Phillips 
Travelers Indemnity Co., — secretary. 
treasurer. ; 

General Manager Martin W. Lewis 
Secretary John L. Kirkwood and Assist. 
ant Secretary Peter A. Zimmerman of 
the Surety Association of America were 
special guests. Mr. Lewis spoke on per. 
tinent questions now facing the surety 
business and changes that probably wil 
be made. 

The Southern California association 
named the following committee chair. 
men ;: 

Legislative, Dan E. Gorton, Fidelity § 
Deposit Co.; public relations, Everett 
Charlton, Seyler-Day Corp.; rates, rules 
and forms, Lowell Blackburn, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity Co.; courtesy, 
Alan Moss; entertainment, A. H. Brunet 
Maryland Casualty Co.; audit, Elmer 
Fitts, Eagle Indemnity Co.; membership 
and attendance, Lloyd Johnson, Nationa! 
Automobile & Casualty Insurance Co. 





Zurich Appoints Three in 


New York State Territories 

The Zurich General Accident & 
Liability Insurance Company announces 
three appointments in New York State, 
as follows: Sherman J. Lavigna become 
district manager, group department, « 
Buffalo; Philip Wilmot becomes grow 
insurance representative at Albany, ani 
Richard Tuite has been appointed grou 
insurance representative at Syracuse. 

All three will also represent the 
American Guarantee & Liability Insur 
ance Co. and the Zurich Life Insurance 
Co. and will be active in developing 
business under the New York disability 
benefits law and all regular lines oj 
group insurance. 





CHEEK ISSUES STATEMENT 





Explains Operations of North Carolina’ 
Voluntary and Statutory Assigned 
Automobile Risk Plans 


Insurance Commissioner Waldo (¢ 
Cheek of Noith Carolina has issued 
statement to the effect that, since the 
1949 general assembly amended the auto- 
mobile financial responsibility law t 
provide for assigned risk plans, an auto- 
mobile driver whose license has beet 
revoked or suspended, upon becomin 
eligible for reinstatement of his driving 
privileges, may readily obtain liabilil 
insurance in the amounts specified in the 
financial responsibility law. 

Two assigned risk plans are now t 
operation in the state. The first is the 
voluntary agreement by the insurantt 
carriers, the North Carolina Automobil 
Assigned Risk Plan. The other plat 
embodying the provisions of the_ lav 
amendment is known as the North Caro 
lina Statutory Automobile Assigned Ris 
Plan. 

Any applicant who must furnish ev 
dence of financial responsibility in orde 
to gain his driving privileges but wh 
does not meet the requirements ol the 
voluntary plan, says the Commissioney 
may have his assignment immediate! 
taken care of under the statutory pl 
Refusal of assignment under the statv 
tory plan is limited to an applical 
whose license is suspended or revoke 
and continues to be suspended or ¢ 
voked by the Department of Motor Ve 
hicles. The statutory plan applies 0M! 
to drivers who are required to file ¢v 
dence of financial responsibility in orl? 
to regain driving privileges. 

Commissioner Clark points out thaté 
applications for insurance under D0 
plans are processed through local agetl! 
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Bank Defalcations 
(Continued from Page 39) 


over 27 years old and that banking op- 
erations and exposures to loss_ have 
changed and expanded drastically during 
this time, Mr. Bennett feels that this 
hond form is outmoded. Admittedly it 
tas been improved from time to time 
hut “from the bank’s standpoint, there 
i; no ueed for more than one form of 
blanket bond and that should be the 
latest and broadest form—No. 24.” It 
is further noted: 

“Bot: the domestic surety companies 
and London Lloyd’s have adopted bet- 
ter forms of blanket bonds than the 


No, 2 bond which have earned the ap- 
proval of the insurance and protective 
committee. Even these more modern 
ponds have been periodically improved 


nse to criticisms and suggestions 


in res] ) 
of the committee. In the face of these 
improvements and despite the upturn in 





loss ratios for the period 1945-1948, loss 
experience continues sufficiently favor- 
able to justify the moderate rate reduc- 
tions recommended by the committee.” 

Further Recommendations 

It wis also recommended by the ABA 
insurance and protective committee that 
coveraze against loss through misplace- 
ment ind mysterious unexplainable dis- 
appearance be made a component part 
of standard coverage in insuring clauses 
Band C of Form 24 without any pre- 
mium loading, rather than be offered as 
an optional coverage at an additional 
charge as at present. In this connection 
Mr. Bennett said: 

“The loss ratio on misplacement was 
954% of total premiums charged for 
this optional coverage in 1947 and aver- 
aged 84.1% for the five years 1943 to 
1947, inclusive. These ratios in them- 
selves are excessive, but even if final 
returns for 1948 disclosé misplacement 
losses aS amounting to 95%, an upward 
adjustment of rates offers no assurance 
of a remedy. 

“The inurance and protective commit- 
tee has again urged substantial reduc- 
tions in rates charged for securities 
(forgery) insuring clause E. In view of 
the extremely favorable loss experience 
on securities forgery losses under clause 
E, the committee’s recommendation 


tcalled for a reduction of about 55% in 


the rates applicable to this clause. The 
Surety Association of America is study- 
ing the experience of its member com- 
panies under clause E, with a view to 
making this coverage more attractive to 
banks ratewise.” 

Registered Mail Policy 

Reference was then made in the re- 
port to the adoption last February 1 by 
the inland marine insurance companies 
of a standardized form of registered 
mail and express policy. “This modern- 
ized form of contract,” it was pointed 
out, “embodies all of the improvements 
suggested by the ABA insurance and 
protective committee and effected by 
rider since March 1, 1947, plus several 
other concessions voluntarily granted by 
the companies.” It was felt that this 
policy is “probably one of the most 
widely used types of bank insurance 
contracts,” and Mr, Bennett urged that 
banks insist upon obtaining the new 
standard form, particularly in view of 
the present rate schedules which, he 
said, are at all-time lows. 
_ Further along Mr. Bennett noted that 
In response to an ABA recommendation 
the Surety Association of America last 
May increased the discount on bankers 
blanket bonds granted to trust compa- 
mes engaged exclusively in fiduciary op- 
erations, from 25% to 50% and thereby 
reducing premiums 33 1/3%. Similarly, 
the Surety Association extended No, 24 
blanket bond to cover losses sustained 
by banks through the acceptance of 
counterfeit United States currency and 
coin. This coverage is granted under 


a new counterfeit currency insuring 
clause which is intended to be attached 
to al outstanding and new form 24 


bond. without additional premium. 

On July 11, the Surety Association 
also innounced that attorneys retained 
by banks to perform legal services for 


the bank and employes of such attor- 
neys may be included as employes un- 
der both the No. 24 and No. 2 forms of 
bankers blanket bonds without addi- 
tional premium, The rider to ccver at- 
torneys and their employes is available 
without charge. Continuing, Mr. Ben- 
nett said: 

“For many years past, London Lloyd’s 
have issued three forms of safe deposit 
box policies which covered whether or 
not the assured bank or safe deposit 
company was legally liable. The condi- 
tions in each form were not identical, 
but coverage granted under the policies 


Lloyd’s to settle upon a single form 
which would embody several improve- 
ments. This has been accomplished and 
the revised form, known as Lloyd’s safe 
deposit policy H.A.N. Form 1949 (bank- 
ers’ liability), was made available on 
August 5.” 

Before closing Mr, Bennett promised 
that the insurance and protective com- 
mittee would continue its efforts with 
the casualty companies to speed adop- 
tion of a comprehensive form of lia- 
bility insurance for corporate fiduciaries. 
Explaining the need for such coverage 
Mr. Bennett said: 





liability policy to extend the coverage 
to include any and all liability on the 
part cf the bank, both individually and 
in a fiduciary or a representative ca- 
pacity, arising out of injuries or dam- 
ages alleged to have been suffered in 
connection with the ownership or man- 
agement of properties in estate, trust 
and agency accounts. It is also impor- 
tant that the interests of co-executors, 
co-trustees, and other interested parties 
be covered. This protection should be 
retroactive, to begin the moment the 
fiduciary becomes subject to liability, 
whether by will, appointment, court or- 





was so closely similar that the insurance “In the absence of such a contract der or otherwise, and whether or not 
and protective committee requested it is necessary to endorse a standard it may have knowledge of its liability.” 
) @ 









Here’s what they stand for: 


To 9,500 
F&D representatives, 





these are signals for 
more bonding business 
—because they mean 
real teamwork 
between agent, 

field specialist, 

and home office. 


49 —the number of F&D field offices spotted throughout the country, 


each staffed with practical men whose sole assignment is to help agents 


and brokers build business. 


59 —the number of years during which F&D has specialized in fidelity 


and surety bonds: over half a century of constant growth to the point 


where, today, F&D handles a larger gross volume of fidelity 


and surety business than any other company in the entire industry. 


0 —the number of obligations which F&D has failed to settle 
promptly and fully, good times or bad... 
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H. & A. Conference 
Holds Chicago Forum 


UNDERWRITING IS THE SUBJECT 





Thirty Conference Members Now Write 
Polio; Scott, Alport, Pauley and 
Wickman Are Heard 
Approximately 30 accident and health 
companies which are members of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference now are writing polio insurance, 
it developed in discussion at an under- 
forum of the conference held 
Edgewater Beach 


writing 
November 9 at the 
Hotel, Chicago. 

The underwriters have practically no 
experience on this line as yet, but it 
appears that it is more of a problem for 
the claim departments than the under- 
writers, the discussion revealed. 

C. D. Scott, vice president of Great 
American Reserve, was moderator of 
the forum on polio cover. D. B. Alport, 
assistant secretary of Business Men’s 
Assurance, reported as chairman of the 
underwriting committee. 

Consider Underwriting Questions 


A number of important questions in 
underwriting A. & H, had been pro- 
posed in advance by various members, 
and these were taken up in the forum. 
One was how far to go on cases after 
a claim had been paid and/or a chronic 
condition had been disclosed. One un- 
derwriter this problem to the 
claim department for the spotting of 
chronic invalids and it has worked out 
well, Two claim men are being trained 
in underwriting so they will have a 
broader view. 

One of the big problems is the agents’ 
dissatisfaction with a restricted policy 
which may be issued when the risk be- 
gins to turn sour, and there also is the 
public relations factor, the public reac- 
tion. There seems to be no practical 
solution to the problem of continuing a 
risk that has become definitely impaired, 
but it was said all questionable cases 
should be referred to the underwriting 
department. 

An interesting question was whether 
hospitalization insurance could be of- 
fered to applicants paralyzed following 
polio who are confined to a wheel chair 
or walk in a limited way by use of 
supports. However, it appeared only one 
company represented had written or 
would write such a risk, and that one 
only for hospitalization, 


Not Subject to Normal Hazards 


passes 


It was stressed that such a risk is 
not subject to the normal trathe or other 


accident hazards and also apparently has 


much less exposure to disease. It was 
estimated that if such a risk were to 
be written there should be a 50% in- 
crease in premium rate. 


Next was the question of risks totally 
blind from birth or from accident at 
an early age, and whether any compa- 
nies were considering them for A. & H. 
if they are commercially employed. One 
company issues limited accident cover 
only on such risks, with $60 monthly 
benefit for a limit of 12 months. A rate 
of about $15 appeared to be suitable for 
male risks. An underwriter inquired if 
it were not true such a risk is better for 
health than accident insurance and in- 
quired why coverage was limited to ac- 
cident. It was the view of the under- 
writer for the company writing such 
risks that they are far more careful than 
persons because of their dis- 
and many of them have Seeing- 


seeing 
ability, 
Eve dogs, 

One company has issued a few limited 
accident contracts. Another issues hos- 
pitalization only on these risks with $500 
accidental death benefit. There was con- 
siderable opinion that these risks before 


P. T. Williams Named to 
Executive Board of Ass’n 


Paul T. Williams, Indiana manager for 
the World Insurance Co., has been ap- 
pointed to the executive board of the 
International Association of Accident & 
Health Underwriters. The first member 
to be appointed from Indiana, he will be 
in charge of association activities in In- 
diana, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Chairman of the Indiana association’s 
executive committee, Mr. Williams was 
chosen for the post because of his out- 
standing work in behalf of that associa- 
tion both in Indianapolis and Detroit. 

When he became state manager of the 
World Insurance Co., in October, 1948, 
the Indiana agency ranked 29th among 
the company’s agencies. It now ranks 
third in total life and A. & H. produc- 
tion and first in life insurance. 





long will develop claims as it was said 
the totally blind generally feel the 
world owes them a living. 

Discuss Deaf Risks 

Whether or not the totaliy deaf could 
be offered coverage, and what kind of 
protection, was another question taken 
up. It appears some companies write 
these at standard. One company writes 
hospitalization on persons totally deaf 
from birth, excluding any losses due to 
operation on, diseases of, etc., the ears. 
Most of the companies will accept these 
risks for hospitalization only, it was re- 
ported, some at standard with no waiver 
on ears. Many companies also write at 
standard totally deaf persons who use 
hearing aids. 

Underground mine workers are a 
problem, but many companies will write 
them on some basis. One company 
writes up to $75 per month benefit, in- 
creasing the premium rate 25% and pro- 
viding occupational coverage. Death 
benefit is reduced to $500. It was said 
the catastrophe hazard is definitely con- 
sidered on such risks. 

Pauley on United Mine Workers 

C. O. Pauley, managing director of the 


conference, commented he had_ heard 
United Mine Workers fund deducts 
from benefits to injured miners who 


have individual policies but none of the 
underwriters present were advised about 


this. About half of the companies repre- 
sented will not write any coverage on 
such risks, but some will issue a_hos- 


pitalization policy covering the miner on 
the job. 

In the afternoon there was a case 
clinic with J, M. Wickman, secretary of 
North American Life & Casualty Co., as 
moderator. Underwriting, forms, policy 
methods and were consid- 


issue, costs 


ered. 


Plan All-day Session on 
N. Y. Disability Law 


BUSINESS GROUP 


Mary Donlon, Bohlinger, Pike and 
Sayer, With Industry and Labor 
Representatives on Program 


An all-day symposium on “Operating 
Under the New York Disability Bene- 
fits Law’—the first comprehensive dis- 
cussion by and for New York business- 
men of the state’s impending cash sick- 
ness benefits program—will be held by 
the Commerce & Industry Association 
of New York, Inc., on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 13, in the Engineering Auditorium, 
29 West 39th Street, it is announced by 
Thomas Jefferson Miley, executive vice 
president. 

The symposium was arranged, Mr. 
Miley stated, because of the many ques- 
tions that have arisen on various phases 
of the new law and to have association 
members and other New York business- 
men informed on their responsibilities 
and the financial aspects under the law. 
This information will be particularly 
timely, he pointed out, since the initial 
phase of the new law—collection of the 
temporary contribution—begins on Jan- 
uary 1, 1950. 

Program for Symposium 

Under the program for the symposium, 
the morning session will get under way 
at 10 a.m. and finish up shortly after 
noon. The afternoon session will open 
at 2 p.m. and wind up at about 4:30 
o'clock. 

Presiding at the morning panel will be 
Raymond H, Fogler, association director 
and president of W. T. Grant Co., and 
an address of welcome will be delivered 
by Harry G. Waltner, Jr., of Standard 
Oil Co., N. J., chairman of the associa- 
tion’s committee on social security. 
Speakers and their topics will be: 

“Responsibilities of Business Under 
the Disability Benefits Program’”—Mary 
Donlon, chairman, Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, which will administer the 
new law. 

“The Temporary Contribution (Janu- 
ary 1 to June 30, 1950); Who is liable; 
how collected; what it is for’—Edwin D. 
Kyle, of Whitman, Ransom, Coulson & 
Goetz. 

To Discuss Collective Bargaining 
“Collective Bargaining and Disability 
3enefits Plans’—Harold Hanover, sec- 

retary-treasurer, New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Burton Zorn, of 
Proskauer, Rose, Goetz & Mendelsohn. 

For the afternoon session, George H. 
Coppers, association director and presi- 
dent of National Biscuit Co., will pre- 
side. The afternoon speakers and topics 
are as follows: 

“Extension of Insurance Principles in 
the Disability Benefits Law’—Lee B. 
Mailler, majority leader, New York 
State Assembly, co-author of the new 
law, 


“Providing for Disability Benefits un- 
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NEED A Spark? 


No matter what kind of company a man represents, his suc- 
cess in the field depends mostly on his own initiative. But a 
company, such as ours with a complete portfolio of Life, 
Accident, Health and Hospital contracts, can do much to 


kindle initiative .. . by close, friendly contacts .. . by strong, 
personal interest in individual success . . 
payments... by exceptional financial rewards for work well 
Need a spark? Write us in confidence. 


FEDERAL LIFE & CASUALTY CO. 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


done. 






. by prompt claim 









IS SPONSOR 


GRANDIN AT BUSINESS CLINic 


Addresses Poughkeepsie Business M 
on New York’s New Disability 
Benefits Insurance Law 


Edwin S. Grandin, III, who has just 
joined the United States Fidelity 4 
Guaranty Co. as superintendent of js 
newly formed group disability division j, 
New York, spoke before the Mid-Hy. 
son business clinic at Poughkeepsie 
November 15, on the New York dig. 
ability benefits law and how it affeci 
employers. 

This is the sixth and last busines 
clinic to be held at Poughkeepsie, spop. 
sored by the Poughkeepsie Chamber 4 
Commerce and Bard College. The clinie; 
are approved by the United States De. 
partment of Commerce and the Ney 
York State Department of Commer 
Average attendance at the clinics ha 
been 500 business men and _ insurance 
buyers of the territory. They are cop. 
ducted in the interest of smal bus. 
nesses. 

Mr. Grandin’s address was divided int 
the following topics: the expense to hy 
borne by employer and employe; benef 
to the employe; individuals who are e. 
cluded under the law; who must fy 
covered and how payments are to hs 
made, and methods of providing cover. 
age. 

Mr. Grandin explained how private in. 
surance plans offer broader coverage 
than the statutory requirements and th: 
advantages of carrying the disabilit; 
benefits coverage in private insurance 
companies as compared with th 
alternative programs. 



























MEMBERSHIP IS NOW OVER 3H 


A. & H. Club of New York, Largest in 
Country, Will Observe 25th Mile- 
stone in 1950; Its DBI Invitation 


The Accident & Health Club of Ney 
York has recently increased its member. 
ship to over 300 company representatives 
and physicans and now ranks as the 
largest group of its kind in the country 

Organized in 1925 the club will cele. 
brate its 25th anniversary in 1950, pre- 
dicted to be a year in which private 
enterprise will be faced by its greatest 
challenge. 

In 1950 many casualty and life compa 
nies will enter the group disability field 
to provide coverage, through private 
enterprise, for employes under New 
York’s disability benefits law and a 
increase in accident and health personne 
is expected. To these new members tit 
club offers its educational facilities and 
the opportunity through cooperation 10 
serve the public. 





der the New York Law’—‘“By Insur- 
ance”—Alfred ‘J. Bohlinger, Deputy Si 
perintendent, New York State Depart: 
ment of Insurance; “By  Self-Insur- 
ance’—Cyrus F. Smythe, claims attor 
ney, New York Telephone Co.; “By E« 
isting or New Plans’—Mr. Waltner. 

“Costs and Other Factors in Desigt 
ing Company Plans’—Albert Pike, Jt, 
actuary, Life Insurance Association 0! 
America, and Henry D. Sayer, gener 
manager, Compensation Insurance Rat: 
ing Board of New York, member, dis 
ability benefits advisory committee, 

Question-and-answer periods will fo! 
low each presentation, and a_ complet 
transcript of all addresses and ques 
tions and answers will be prepared. It 
order to keep the attendance within tht 
limits of the seating capacity of the Em 
gineering Auditorium, the association § 
charging a registration fee of three do 
lars per person for members and fv 
dollars for non-members. 

“In arranging for this symposium, 
Mr. Miley observed, “the Commerce 
Industry Association is consistent ! 
taking the initiative with respec: to ‘™ 
new disability benefits law. The associ 
tion, by invitation, participated in helt 
ing draft the Mailler-Condon Jill a 
supported it into enactment. Now 1 
association is assisting in drawing 4 
regulations to put the law into e:fect. 


Novemk 
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